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Being Boss in a One-Man Office 


How Every Preacher May Have a Private Secretary 
W. O. ROGERS, Denver, Colo. 


When I was a boy working in a printing office 
under an exacting foreman I used to long for 
the day when I should be my own boss. I was 
a regular ‘‘wage slave’’ driven from morning to 
night by another will. It was: ‘‘Billy, come 
here,’’ or ‘‘Billy, do this,’’ all day long, and 
always the dirty, disagreeable jobs came my 
way. How I dreamed of the glad emancipation 
day when I should become foreman of that shop 
and could do as I pleased! 


My father was a minister and I used to envy _ 


him because he was his own boss. There was 
nobody to tell him what to do or when to do it. 
He could go to work when he pleased, work at 
what he wanted to work at and knock off when 
he felt like it. That was the way it seemed 
to me, and it almost reconciled me to the thought 
that perhaps I might feel called some day to 
follow in his steps. 

In course of time I did become a minister, and 
achieved the emancipation of being my own 
boss. But how different it was from what I had 
dreamed! Now, instead of a foreman, it was 
the responsibility for success that pushed me. 
And there were more things to be done than 
there were hours. 

It was not only sermons, Sunday School les- 
sons, weddings, funerals, committee meetings 
and a never ending round of pastoral visits, but 
a thousand extras that were always crowding in. 
Instead of leisurely going to my desk and writ- 
ing sermons as the spirit moved me, that desk 
always held a dozen tasks each one clamoring to 
be done. It was a never ending problem which 
one was most pressing. I would begin on one, 
only to find that it must be dropped half done 
in order to have some other finished on time. 
Prayer meeting talks were gotten up the last 
minute. Sermons were finished at Saturday mid- 
night. Reports went in late. Important letters 
were neglected. General reading was largely 
crowded out. I jumped back and forth from one 
thing to another like a contractor with a dozen 
unfinished houses on his hands. Only, when I 
left a job for a time, the work stopped. 

How I longed for the old days when I locked 
the office door at six o’clock and never gave my 
work another thought until next morning! How 
I wished for a foreman to lay out the work for 


done on time! I began to understand why some 
men declare they would rather work for wages 
than have a business of their own. 

One day I was reading a magazine article 
about Stanley Ketchel, a prize fighter whose 
record was an almost unbroken string of vic- 
tories. The sport writer explained how Ketchel 
made his mind rule his body. Before going into 
the ring and all during a bout he would talk to 
his body as if it were a separate person and he 
the trainer. 

‘“That’s all right, that didn’t hurt you any,’’ 
he would say to his body when his opponent 
landed a blow. ‘‘That will encourage him and 
help bring him within reach.’’ 

He would coach his body along until the 
right moment came, then say: ‘‘ Now, old fellow, 
go in and finish him.’? And victory usually 
came in the next three minutes. 

‘‘Tf a prize fighter can make one part of him- 
self coach another part,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘ why 
can’t a minister do the same???’ Why couldn’t I 
make my body and mind act as my private sec- 
retary and do my work for me as I should plan 
it and give instructions? 

So, next morning, instead of sitting around 
reading the paper and wondering what to go at 
first, I jumped up from the breakfast table and 
said to my secretary-self: ‘‘Now you go out and 
get a little fresh air in your lungs by raking the 
back yard for half an hour, then come into the 
study and I will give you your instructions for 
the day.’’ 

In thirty minutes I was back at the desk mak- 
ing out a list of the matters that must be done 
by noon, the calls that must be made that after- 
noon, and the engagements for the evening. I 
marked off everything that was not absolutely 
necessary, arranged the desk work in the most 
advantageous order, and marked after each 
item on the list the time that should be given 
to it. 

‘‘Now,’’ said I to my secretary-self, ‘‘let’s 
see if you can get this desk work out of the way 
by noon.’? Then I went at it and did it, and 
not once was I tempted to jump up and go at 
something else that suddenly seemed more im- 
portant than what I was doing. The boss had 
laid out my work and I was bound to obey his 


orders. 


» me, to tell me just what to do next, and to bear 


® the responsibility of seeing that things were 


After lunch I sent my secretary-self out with 


a list of eight families to be called on, and the 
old feeling that perhaps some other families 
should have prior claim never once bothered me. 
I was bound to report to the boss at night that 
I had made every call he assigned me, And 
I did. 

I met my evening engagements and came 
home at nine-thirty feeling that the work be- 
longing to that day was done; that I could go to 
bed without a guilty feeling toward anything on 
my desk. For once I had locked the office door. 

‘‘Oh, well, you might fool yourself that way 
once,’’ some of you are saying. But it is not 
fooling yourself. It is bossing yourself.. Most 
people’s idea of being their own boss is to do as 
they please. But if work is to be done on time, 
someone must do as he does not please, must be 
guided and driven. If you are to be both your 
own boss and your own ‘‘hand,’’ as so many of 
us must, you can’t be all boss and no ‘‘hand,’’ 
nor all ‘‘hand’’ and no boss. One part must be 
boss and the other part ‘‘hand.’’ You must be 
boss part of the time and ‘‘hand’’ the rest of 
the time. You can’t be both at once. By cul- 
tivating the sense of a dual personality you may 
taste both the boss’s authority and independence 
and the ‘‘hand’s’’ freedom from responsibility. 

This plan does not wear out. I have used it 
over a year and it becomes more helpful every 
week. My work was never so weil caught up as 
now, and I intend to keep it so by the same 
method. 


But I have learned a few things. I soon found 
out that I had been laying out too big a day’s 
work for myself. That is one reason I was al- 
ways behind. My secretary-self sometimes had 
the satisfaction of saying to me: ‘‘ Nobody could 
have had all those clippings filed by noon,’’ or 
“‘You didn’t allow me nearly enough time for 
that trip down town.’’ Then my boss-self would 
admit it and be more reasonable next time. 


I learned also that some things were not worth 
the time it took to do them and could be left 
out to the advantage of everybody. Moreover, I 
found out I had been wasting almost as much 
time as I worked, wasting it by sitting around 
trying to decide what must be done next, and 
hating myself because I was so hurried. That 
is all changed now, because I must have the 
work laid out for my secretary-self when he 
arrives at eight o’clock. 

Most important of all, if I am to be boss, I 
must be boss. There must be no weakening. 
Sometimes that lazy secretary-self wants to ar- 
gue, make excuses, beg off. Then I must be kind 
but firm. The office discipline must be kept up. 
Of course I watch that he is not overworked. 
He must get some air and exercise every day, a 
little outing now and then, and a real vacation 
once a year. I am not running a sweat shop. 
But if a big job like mine is to be put over, 
some one must see that the office force is getting 
in full time and giving their best efforts. That’s 
my job. I’m boss. 


When the Seventy Went Forth 


WILLIAM S. MITCHELL, Philadelphia 


The story of last year’s evangelistic cam- 
paign in the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Oneida, New York, is truly apostolic, not only 
in the fact that dramatic interest was added to 
it by the use of the method of the Master in the 
use of a deputation of seventy as the corps of 
workers, but also in the truly marvelous results 
which the seventy secured ‘‘when they went 
fonth. 2 


The pastor, Rev. Byron D. Showers, in plan- 
ning for his evangelistic campaign of the year, 
decided to make use of this method of the 
seventy to attract the attention of the church 
and the community and lift the year’s effort out 
of the commonplace. This suggestion is worthy 
of more serious attention than it usually re- 
ceives. In everything but religion we fully ap- 
preciate the value of vividness and uniqueness. 
Only in the work of the church do we expect 
continued results from methods which have be- 
come so familiar and stereotyped that the 
veriest stranger knows perfectly what to expect 
and could report any service held as accurately 
as any spectator. 


Two divisions were organized in this Oneida 
church, one of men, the other of women, and 
each made up of seventy workers, with a gen- 
eral over each division. The church membership 
and constituency was divided into 140 groups, 
each under a leader who was one of the seventy. 
To geek of the leaders was given the following 
card: 


FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Oneida, N. Y. 


Leader, John Smith 
Your Authority 
The Seventy Sent Forth 
The Return of the Seventy 
The Joy of Jesus 
Luke the Tenth Chapter 
The following is expected of YOU as leader 
of this group: 
1. Aim to make each member of your Group 
an active member of your church, by prayer- 
fully and tactfully inviting them to the church 


Group No. 1 


services. If possible hold a meeting of your 
Group. 
2. Attend church yourself and know the 


church program. Only in this way will you be 
able to inform your Group members each week 
of the important features of church work. 

3. Find at least one individual and lead that 
one to Christ and into church membership. Call 
on the pastor for assistance. 

At the top of the reverse side were these 
words: The following persons are members of 
your group, all of whom should be on your 
prayer list. 

On an appointed Sunday, duly advertised, the 
two groups of seventy were formally sent forth 
by the pastor in a great service which crowded 
the church. This was in December and their re- 
turn was set for Easter. Prospective Member 
cards were provided similar to this below: 
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| 
| 
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FIRST M. E. CHURCH 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Prospective Member Card 


Worker’s 
Remarks 

The names of prospects were culled quite 
largely from the church’s constituency list, 
though most of those actually used in the effort 
were discovered and handed in by the workers 
themselves. Oneida is a small city of 10,000 and 
most of the persons in the community were 
known personally to the workers who went 
after them. 

It is needless to say that the main spring of 
the entire movement was the pastor in whose 
fertile brain the plan had originated. His work- 
ers were chosen with the utmost care and repre- 
sented half and half the seasoned workers of the 
church and those untried who had never made 
any such effort before. They were personally 
trained also by him, making use of Bishop Mc- 
Dowell’s book ‘In the School of Christ.’’ The 
use of the scheme of the seventy and its scrip- 
tural association with evangelism proved ap- 
pealing to the people. 

As the new converts were found and won they 
were brought into the church. At the beginning 
- of the campaign a banner of blue and red silk 
- was placed in the church auditorium in a con- 
spicuous place, where it would attract attention 
from every worshipper. As new members were 
received from the work of the campaign white 
stars were placed upon the banner representing 


Sermon 


them. These stars were arranged in the shape 
of a cross and as the campaign advanced this 
visualization of the progress which was being 
made steadily increased the interest as the goal 
drew nearer. 

The group leaders upon finishing up the lists 
given them began hunting for more names. 
Competition entered in between various groups, 
particularly between the two divisions of men 
and women. It is safe to say that never was 
Oneida so ransacked by purposeful Christians 
seeking the unconverted as during this cam- 
paign. Other churches in the community caught’ 
the spirit and used the general community in- 
terest to further campaigns of their own. The 
workers themselves not only became enthused, 
but having caught the spirit of the work and 
having developed an esprit du corps asked for 
other responsibilities when this campaign closed. 
In fact they were later used in a most effective 
campaign to place a church paper in every home. 
The mere addition of these proven 140 workers 
to the force of the church was itself sufficient to 
justify their organization. 

The great day was Easter. On that Sunday 
the 140 appeared in the formal report of their 
labors. On that morning 116 persons were re- 
ceived into the church. All told more than 200 
were found and won by these workers and the 
whole church and the community as well felt 
the thrill of their efforts. They are now await- 
ing this year’s campaign with eagerness, though 
some are discouraged because apparently they 
have won everybody who is a possible prospect 
within their circle of influence. 


Grading 


REV. R. J. CHRYSTIE, Ph. D. 


Self-culture, while the duty of every one, is 
of special significance to the minister. Of all 
men, the minister should insist on developing all 
his abilities, both native and acquired, to the 
highest efficiency. Nothing that can in any 
way increase ministerial efficiency should be al- 
lowed to pass unused. 

In the line of study, sermonizing occupies the 
place of first consideration. We would not min- 
imize the function of teaching, the great work 
of pastoral oversight, and generalship, yet 
preaching is the supreme work of the minister of 
God. Then he should use every means to make 
his preaching the most effective possible, to 
honor his calling by becoming the very best 
preacher it is possible for God to make him. 
Every man who presumes to enter the pulpit 
should demand of himself, even as God and the 
Church demands of him, that he should be the 
best preacher possible. ; 

It is often difficult to form a correct estimate 
of one’s own sermons. And very few are the 
friends a man could ask about the success or 
failure of his pulpit efforts. Suppose some 
scheme could be worked out whereby a sermon 
could be standardized and, its correct grade de- 
termined. In standardizing a sermon we should 
work carefully on the following points, not spar- 
‘ing ourselves any possible criticism. 

j. Object. What is the specific purpose of 
this particular sermon? Every sermon should 
certainly have some special mission in the mind 
of the preacher, or it will be of little value. All 


sermons must necessarily fall into one of three 
classes as regards the purpose for which they 
are given. The sermon may be educational. 
One of the chief functions of a sermon is to 
edify the Church, to build up the body of Christ 
in its most holy faith. To this end the entire 
range of religious thought is opened, and the en- 
tire range of science and history and literature 
laid under tribute to illustrate and enforce the 
great truths presented. In such a sermon the 
thought of the hearers is elevated, enlarged, en- 
riched, sanctified, and a larger, personal Chris- 
tian life cannot fail to result. Or the sermon 
may be evangelistic, having for its design the 
arousing of the conscience, the awakening of de- 
sires after God and a higher life, the bringing 
of souls to a decision to accept Christ or of 
Christians to a deeper consecration for service. 
Or it may be inspirational, filled with what the 
fathers would call the ‘‘rousements,’’ a dynamic, 
forcing to action along any intended line, lead- 
ing to intensity of feeling and a commitment to 
a more definitely aggressive service. : 3 
2. Type. Having determined the object in 
preparing a sermon, it must be decided what 
type of sermon would be best calculated to ac- 
complish the object intended. There are plainly 
recognized four types of sermons. 1 Topical, 
where a theme is introduced and logically de- 
veloped, somewhat in the manner of the lengthy 
essay. 2 Textual, a certain verse of Scripture 
being selected and used as a key to a more defin- 
ite Bible study, the text in itself usually contain- 
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ing an outline for the sermon. 3 Expositional, 
a series of verses or a paragraph or chapter con- 
stituting the subject to be studied, clause by 
clause, giving the hidden exegesis of the parts 
in order. This opens the Word of God to the 
mind and heart. 4 Propositional, in which a 
series of propositions is derived from a text, and 
each in turn emphasized and enlarged. Well, 
indeed, is it for the preacher if he is able to use 
all these types. It is a serious thing if he falls 
into the rut of following any one of these types 
alone. They are all good, each has its own mis- 
sion, and he is the most effective preacher who 
can utilize all of these types with equal results; 
and practice will accomplish this. 


3. Method. With the object of the sermon 
clearly in mind and the type of sermon determ- 
ined, the method of the sermon movement now 
calls for attention. A sermon may proceed ac- 
cording to either of two methods. It may be 
analytic or synthetic. If the preacher inclines 
to the former, or if for any reason that plan 
would be likely to secure better results, the text 
or theme as a whole will be carefully analyzed, 
and the thoughts or teachings placed in logical 
order, much resembling a set of pearls on a 
cord, or a diagram of a grammatical sentence. 
If the latter is adopted, the construction of the 
sermon will more nearly resemble the building 
of a house; first the foundation, then the frame, 
followed by the roof, walls, and all belongings 
and adornments in natural order till the whole 
stands one complete edifice. Both methods are 
employed by the best preachers. 


4. Style. The sermon must be properly cloth- 
ed in language commensurate with the thought 
and at the same time adapted to the object to 
be attained and the conditions under which it 
is to be preached. The language used will 
largely determine the efficiency of the. sermon. 
It is no small thing to select the best termin- 
ology for giving the Gospel message. The style 
employed may be Conversational, very easy, 
simple, where the speaker just talks, almost as 
informally as in the parlor in company with a 
few friends. It may be Oratorical. Let us 
not take fright at this term. Many of the 
world’s greatest sermons have been in this style. 
It does not imply a language far beyond the in- 
tellectual capacity of the congregation. That 
would be to speak in unknown tongues which 
every sermonic law would forbid. It does sig- 
nify the choicest style of oratory in which the 
speaker holds his hearers as under a spell, so 
graphic is the picture of eternal truth he pre- 
sents. It may be Literary, that is, more dis- 
tinctly marked as a product with the careful 
finish of composition, more nearly resembling a 
scholarly paper or thesis. Or it may be Argu- 
mentative, in which the effort is to convince of 
the truth of a proposition, to persuade to the 
adoption of some course of action, or to disprove 
counter principles or teachings. 

But after object and type and method and 
style have been carefully determined and fol- 
lowed, and the sermon becomes a finished pro- 
duct, the preacher will do well to make himself 
a thorough critic and demand to know how well 
he has succeeded and wherein he has failed. Ag 
it is seldom one has a friend true enough to tell 
him the whole truth, he must find out for him- 
self. He can grade his own work, placing. a 
definite per cent upon four phases of the sermon 
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To do this he must be insistently impartial, as 
unyielding in his thoroughness as though it were 
another’s sermon he is grading instead of his 
own, thus viewing his sermon from the position 
of an outside critic. 


He must mark the sermon as to its homiletic | 


construction. Does it adhere strictly to the laws 
governing sermon building? What principles of 
sermonic criticism does it violate? Does it fol- 
low faithfully the type and method adopted? In 
short, is it a sermon in its nature and construc- 
tion rather than a mere treatise or essay even 
of literary worth? Is the sermon style commend- 
able? Is the same style continuous through the 
whole sermon, an unbroken symmetry? Is the 
thought of such quality as to be worthy an en- 
tire sermon? Is it of large content? Is the 
thought logically presented and is it so clear 
none can misunderstand? Finally, what is the 
practical value of the sermon? Roughly speak- 
ing, what good will it accomplish? Will it be 
likely to impress the congregation so that on 
leaving the Church the people will say one to 
another, or perhaps reflect in their own minds, 
‘‘We have heard a great sermon today, and I am 
going to put it into practice the coming week.’’ 
Will it be likely to stir the conscience toward 
more aggressive action? Will it be likely to 
lead some soul to say at its close, ‘‘I see things 
now in a uew light, and I am going to follow 
Jesus Christ from this day.’’ The final test of 
any sermon as to its final value will be along 
such lines as these. 

Now, the preacher, if he will, can grade his 
own sermon on these several points. It will re- 
quire courage and will probably result in many 
a well prepared sermon never being preached. 
But if he is thoroughly true to himself and to 
God, in his sermon grading, it will be surprising 
how near an accurate per cent of value in the 
sermon he will determine. 

Let us now prepare a blank form for this pur- 
pose, covering the points already indicated. The 
following would be very suggestive. 


Sermon Grading 
Theme: 
Text: 
Object: 
Educational 
Evangelistic 
Inspirational 
Type: 
Topical 
Textual 
Expositional 
Propositional 
Method: 
Analytie 
Synthetic 
Style: 
Conversational 
Oratorical 
Literary 
Argumentative 
Grade: 
Homiletic Construction 
Sermonic Style 
Thought 
Practical Value 


After indicating the theme and text, check the. 


particular object, type, method, and style fol- 
lowed. This will be very easy, and if such blank 
is filled out for each sermon prepared, such pro- 


cess will prove a mirror to the preacher’s ser- 
‘mons, showing himself to himself as he really 
is, and revealing facts concerning his methods 
he never knew. Such records for a year will 
‘show the special trend of thought and work the 
‘preacher has most often had as his goal in 
preaching, his favorite type, method, and natur- 
al style. It will probably show many places 
where he can make changes that will double the 
effectiveness of his preaching. 

But this is not all. At the bottom of the 
blank will be noticed a space for indicating the 
final test in this sermon grading. Four prin- 
cipal lines of test here determine the real grade 
of the sermon. 1. Does the sermon follow the ap- 
proved rules of homiletice construction? At what 
points does it fail to follow such rules? What 
per cent can you mark this question? 2. How 
high would you grade the sermon style? That 
is, how correctly does it follow the particular 
style selected at the beginning? If the style 
is mixed, the mark must be quite low. A sermon 
cannot be partly conversational and partly ora- 
torical, or partly oratorical and partly argu- 
mentative. From a literary standpoint what 
grade would the sermon carry? Would it stand 
a critical examination? 3 What estimate should 
be placed upon the thought presented? Is the 
thought itself of large and rich quality? Is it 
clearly presented, so as to be easily understood? 
4 And of.what special importance is the prac- 
tical value of the sermon? A sermon is a failure 
if it reaches not the heart and brings results in 


enlargement and enrichment of life. To what 
degree will the sermon do this? Is it such as 
will make an impression on the mind and lead 
to definite action along some line of practical 
affairs? 

These four points must not be slighted. Con- 
scientiously place such a per cent of value on 
each as you would if the sermon was the work 
of some one else instead of your own. It will 
require real determination to do this, especially 
if the per cent falls low. But be exact in. the 
marking. Treat yourself as you really deserve 
to be treated. Undoubtedly the per cent will be 
sufficiently high to afford real encouragement 
and an incentive to make the next effort reach 
a higher mark. If the per cent is low, and that 
is the best you can attain, you ought to know it 
at once. No preacher should allow himself to be 
in uncertainty as to the real merits of his work. 
And here is a very practical method of determ- 
ining his standing that is sure to be relatively 
correct. Add the per cent of these four points 
and divide by four and you have the final grade 
of the sermon. And if the preacher is so for- 
tunate as to have some intimate friend in whom 
he can trust, and should place the sermon and 
the blank in his hands for the same critical ex- 
amination, he would be surprised to see how near 
this final grading would approach his own. If 
any preacher will faithfully try out this scheme 
for three months, he will not fail to realize its 
value both to himself personally and to his 
preaching in greatly increased efficiency. 


WHY I DO NOT DESIRE MY DAUGHTERS TO DANCE 


NORMAN WAYNE PHELPS 


‘‘A TIME TO DANCH’’ 


If I were to take a text it would be this: ‘‘A 
Time to Dance’’ (Eccles. 3:4). Not because I 
would show the proper time to dance, but be- 
cause of the persistent effort of those who dance 
to prove by this little fragment of Scripture 
that the modern dance is legitimate. 

They make me think of the man who said: 
‘< Apples grow on trees, trees grow in the earth, 
therefore the earth must be an apple.’’ These 
moderns say, ‘‘The Bible says, that there is a 
time to dance, we dance, therefore, we must be 
doing right.’’ 

There is nothing farther from the truth than 
that this text, or any other, is authority for the 
modern dance. Authority for the dance as prac- 
ticed at the present time, both as to form and 
incentive, cannot be found in the Scriptures. 
Therefore, I do not desire that my daughters 
shall dance, because: ; 

There is no authority for such practice in the 
Scriptures. But quite the contrary. I read, 
‘¢ Avoid the very appearance of evil.’’ That the 
practice of one man holding the wife of another 
in close embrace, while they move in the de- 
signed motions and excitement of the dance, has 
at least the appearance of evil, no one will 
gainsay. 

If I am wrong on the dance, you must charge 
it to the appearance. It has the appearance of 
evil. ‘The good Book says to avoid all such ap- 

earances. 

The dance of Scripture was one in which there 
was no close mingling of the sexes; but each 
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danced for and unto himself. There are no in- 
stances to be found, in which the two sexes 
united in exercises, either as an act of worship 
or of amusement. 

It is said, that ‘‘Miriam took the timbrel in 
her hand; and all the women went out after her, 
with timbrels and with dancing.’’ If you should 
clothe this text in language to suit the modern 
practice, you would say something like this: 
“<While the timbrels played, Moses took Josh- 
ua’s wife in his arms, and glided over the 
desert 

The modern dance, then, is a perversion of 
this primitive one, both in practice and intent. 
That which moved Miriam, and the women, to 
dance on the banks of the Red Sea, was a high 
soul desire to praise God for the wonderful way 
in which he had delivered them from the hand 
of their enemy. That which moves the modern 
dancer, is a material, bodily desire for close con- 
tact, under pleasing circumstances, with the op- 
posite sex. This is proved by the fact, that to 
separate the sexes is to break up the dance. I 
am quite sure that a strong desire to do the will 
of God, in the the most perfect human manner, 
never led any man or woman to a dance hall. 

Because, I desire that they shall not be placed 
where the whole tendency is to go wrong, 
morally. 

I would not cast them into the sea, because 
the whole tendency would be for them to drown. 
If they had been taught to swim, they might 
maintain themselves for a time, but soon or late 
they must drown unless they were held up by 


some powerful outside agency. This is the 
dance. It is a sea, the whole tendency of which 
is to swallow up the moral life of those who cast 
themselves into its waves. If the dancers have 
had strong religious training, they may be able 
to keep above the tide for a time; but they will 
certainly go down unless some strong religious 
influence is continually exerted upon them. This 
is the reason that so many girls, and boys as 
well, divorced from home and Church influence, 
go to wreck upon the rocks of the city dance 
hall. 

This tendency of the dance to destroy, is not 
to be controlled by so-called culture. This is 
shown by the following item, clipped from the 
Philadelphia daily press: 

‘Philadelphia, May 20th. 

‘<Philadelphia society is shocked over the 
action of twenty young daughters and sons of 
some of the most prominent families. Dressed 
in tights and skirts that extended only a little 
below their waist lines, they played ‘leap frog’ 
and danced the grizzly bear on Saturday night 
in the ballroom of the Bellevue Hotel. The 
young people placed guards to warn them, and 
then they indulged in their game of leap frog. 
After they had leaped over one another’s backs 
for ten minutes, they danced the ‘Bunny Hug,’ 
‘Grizzly Bear’ and other dances long since 
frowned upon here.’’ This did not happen be- 
cause these young people were by nature de- 
generate, but because the frown of culture was 
not strong enough, and is not strong enough to 

hold one against the undertow of the dance. 

The conception I have for my daughters’ lives 
is high above such practice; and I know that 
naturally they are no stronger than others, there- 
fore, I would protect them from, not expose them 
to, the evil currents of the natural heart of man. 
That to allow my daughters to dance, is to ex- 
pose them to the influence of a depraved excite- 
ment, is proved by the testimony of P. H. Kelley, 
secretary of the Dancing Masters’ Association 
of America, in which he says: 

‘‘Dancing has been lowered until it is no 
longer an art but an excitement. Starting in 
resorts and among the more depraved members 
of the 400, the hugging capers, called trots and 
whirls, have invaded the schools and home.’’ I 
am determined that no dancing master shall be 
more concerned about the welfare of my daugh- 
ters than I am myself. If the tendency of that 
which is already evil in nature, is to depravity, 
then so far as lieth in us we should prevent our 
young people from being caught in its meshes. 
For certainly it is not wise, that the Christian 
citizenship of the future shall be exposed to the 
illicit excitement brought by following the sin- 
ister practices of the morally depraved among 
both the rich and the poor. 

The tendency of the dance to moral shipwreck, 
for both men and women, has been widely rec- 
ognized by the Christian Church—which rules of 
Disciplines (like those of the great, Methodist 
Church—written in a time when the dance was 
wholesome compared to the modern practice), 
resolutions of Conferences and Councils, and the 
statements of leading men, show. 

Listen to what a Bishop of a church which has 
no rules against dancing, says along this line: 
‘The silly girl sees no harm in going to dances, 
until, like the unaware butterfly that gets too 
near the flame, she has the wings of her soul 


| 


singed by the flame of impure love, and her in-— 


nocence has vanished forever, leaving her the 
dark prospect of a ruined future, if not an early 
grave of shame.’’ The Bishop only voices what 
has, in one way or another, been voiced by all 
the religious bodies in existence. It seems to 


| 


me, that where the sinful results of a practice | 
cause great bodies of people, who are interested © 


in the highest welfare of both the individual and 


the collective citizenship, to turn against it, 


there is sufficient cause to claim the attention of 
fathers, mothers and Christians. 

This tendency has also been recognized by 
municipal governments. In certain cities of the 
United States, it is a crime against the law, for 


any person, or persons to conduct a public dance, ~ 


or for any owner to allow his buildings to be 
used for the same. 

The mayor of Cheyenne says: ‘‘Personally, I 
am in favor of the strictest regulation of the 
public dance hall, and consider them one of the 


most fertile breeders of immorality our country — 


has to deal with. Parents and public officials 
do not give these places the attention and regu- 
lation they warrant.’’ 


Little Rock, Chief of Police, writes: ‘‘At the — 
suggestion of the agents of the War Camp Com- | 


munity, service, for Camp Pike, we passed an 
ordinance permitting public dance halls to oper- 
ate under license of five dollars per night or one 


hundred per month and the operators were al-— 


lowed to collect five cents the couple for each 
dance. We found that a very low class of peo- 
ple frequented these places and a great deal 
of bootlegging and date making for prostitutes 
was carried on. Women of the street, panders 
and bootleggers would all gather at these places. 
We closed them up. During my thirteen years 
of experience as a public officer I have been 
unable to see anything about the public dance 
to improve the morals of any person.’’ 


Minneapolis, Secretary to the Mayor, says: 
‘*One difficulty with the public dance hall in 
the large city is that it is made a hunting 
ground by ‘procurers’ who find girls and get 
them to ‘hustle’ on the street. We have had 
one or two cases where the girls were only 
fourteen years of age.’’ (Girls are found at 
the dance by the procurers, seduced, and then 
taught to hustle on the streets). ‘‘It frequently 
happens that in the dances at the private clubs, 
where the co-called 400 dance, the manner and 
style of the dances are much more suggestive 
than at regulated dances.’’ (Yet our youth are 
ruined at the regulated dance). : 

The Director, Richmond, Va., says: ‘‘We know 
of no avenue of vice under present conditions 
which is more detrimental to the morals of the 
community than the public dance hall and are 
most pleased to be able to advise you that, as 
conducted in other cities, we have none.’’ 


Mrs. Evanlyn Scatterly, in her report for 
Columbus, says: ‘‘We can prevent boys and 
girls too young entering, where we could not 
cure the disastrous results from their exposures 
to the dances; we can prevent the questionable 
dances * * * where we could not cure the 
thought arising from such dancing.’’ : 

Albany and McMinnville, Oregon, with many 
others have voted it out as a foe'to the public 
morals. The rules of regulation now on the 
books of the cities of the country run into hun- 
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dreds. One city regulates with an ordinance of 
thirty-seven paragraphs. 

I do not desire that my daughters shall be 
addicted to a practice, the evil tendency of 
which has barred it by law from advanced com- 
munities. 

Yes.—Advanced. I use this word thoughtedly. 
For surely it is more advanced to protect the 
young than to expose them. To abandon evil, 
than to license it. That community is the most 
advanced, which exercises the most care over 
the citizens of the present, with the intent, that 
the generations of the future which sleep in the 
bosoms of the men and women of the present 
shall come forth able in body and mind to bear 
the burdens which shall in a more advanced age 

- fall upon them. 

This tendency has been commented by many 
of the leading secular periodicals. Notice how 
The Popular Magazine places dancing among 

_ those things which mark a lack of discipline 
and a starving of the religious life: ‘‘ What is 
needed is more discipline—less harsh and ignor- 
ant than the old, but, nevertheless, a discipline. 
The child cannot be left to run her own life. 
Discipline and responsibility are the two most 
unpopular words and qualities in our modern 
life. Dances, drinks, smoking, and motion pic- 
tures have become the stuff of life for our young 
people. For twenty-five years our religious life 
has been starved. There is no longer any appeal 
made to it.’’ 

How blind seem many professed Christians! 
How slow to vision, that their indulgence in 
dancing and such like practices, is not for the 
best interest of the race! 

I would prevent my daughters from dancing, 
because, I do not desire that they shall be thrown 
into such close contact with ‘‘tango fiends’’ and 
‘‘white slavers.’’ 


The untimely death of Mrs. Elsie Lee Hilair, 


at the hands of New York ‘‘tango fiends,’’ be- 
cause she thought dancing an innocent amuse- 
ment, is still fresh in our memories. We shud- 
der to think of her death at the hands of such 
peccancy; but who is to say that my girl will 
not fall into just such foul hands if she is ac- 
customed to dancing? Who will protect her? 
Will the tango fiends and white slavers, who 
hang around dance halls waiting for her coming 
as vultures wait for the last stagger of the 
thirst-driven wanderer, and with the same in- 
_ tent? Will society? Then why did it not pro- 
tect Mrs. Hilair? Will the law? Where was the 
law when Mrs. Hilair met tango fiends in the 
heart of the greatest city of this continent? 
And have I any assurances that they would do 
any better with mine? And if I commit her to 
the arms of sin, what right have I to expect that 
she will be protected? What ground have I to 
expect that ‘‘tango fiends’’ and ‘‘white slav- 
ers’’ would deal any more gently with my girl 
than with the thousands of others who have 
been crushed beneath the iron heel of their 
lecherousness? Nay, they might not do as well 
with mine as with Mrs. Hilair, for they might 
not kill mine. Have I, has any one, any right 
to believe that his girl will be strong enough to 
withstand the machinations of a white slaver 
who has for many months practiced the use of 
certain muscles of his body to be used in the 
dance for the overthrow of purity? Or that my 
boy will be strong enough to withstand that 


herd of evilly inclined women who form part of 
every dancing crowd? I think not. He who so 
presumes, does so blindly, shutting his eyes to 
the moral welfare of both his own and _ his 
neighbor’s children, and thereby to the welfare 
of the community which is—yet to be. 


Because I desire that they do not mingle with 
company the bulk of whom consider wine drink- 
ing, with its deadly results, a legitimate part of 
their amusement. 


In a certain American city, that I might name, 
at a dance given by one of the leading fraternal 
orders of the city, the wife of one of the most 
prominent physicians, having indulged freely at 
the midnight wine supper, danced upon a table 
to the seeming delight of the audience, attired 
in the robes of mother Eve. 

At a very fashionable resort in New York 
City, where mingle the proud and the gay of the 
so-called better class—the moneyed class, spurred 
on by the wine which was part of the program 
for an evening’s amusement, a man, who had 
danced with the fair ladies during the evening, 
dressed in the above spoken of attire, leaped in 
among the gold fish. The ladies picked up the 
fish as souvenirs. 

At a High School dance the lights were turned 
out, then the dancers engaged in the hugs and 
trots, which have of late formed part of the 
dancing program of Washington society. 

I desire that my daughters do not become ac- 
complished in any line which might, under any 
circumstances, cause them to feel at home in 
such company. 

That liquor has always been a companion of 
dancing is too well known to be debated here. 
The author of a well-known book on dancing, 
himself a dancing master for twenty-five years, 
tells us how young men, employing flattering 
words, the waltz and the wine supper, set hun- 
dreds of young women adrift on the sea of life 
robbed and forsaken. In the evening dancing, 
at midnight a wine supper, and after that—the 
dark—the dark of a ruined life. Our white slave 
investigations have multiplied this evidence a 
thousand fold. And just now to my table comes 
the sad news that thousands of the wives of 
English soldiers are being hopelessly ruined by 
dancing and drink. What a tragedy! What a 
blot on the pages of history! That a govern- 
ment will tolerate, under the protection of its 
flag, an institution which heartlessly destroys 
the homes and blights the lives, whose honor and 
safety the fathers and husbands are dying at 
the front to protect! And I wonder to what de- 
gree the church members, of both England and 
America, whose conception of a Christian life 
does not include a strict adherance to the ex- 
ample of the Christ, are responsible for this 
blot? 

Because I desire that my daughters shall not 
take positions and go through movements with 
the opposite sex, which are considered prime for 
the gold getting incentive of the lowest dives of 
segregated vice. 

[I have seen the dance where brilliant lights 
reflected the beauty and the jewels of vast 
wealth; I have seen it in the lowest dives, and 
I have found, that everywhere and always, it is 
the same dance, with (in a less or greater degree 
—determined by the presence or absence of ele- 
vating outside influence) the same deadly re- 
sults. 
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Because I desire that my daughters shall not 
place themselves as direct stumbling blocks in 
the virtue path of the boys from other homes. 

That an aftermath of the dance is the flocking 
of young men to vice resorts, has been proved 
by much evidence. ; 

Dad Elliott, the great evangelist to college 
and university students, says: ‘‘I have investi- 
gated this point in almost every university city 
in the United States, and the evidence is always 
in the same direction—the university dance in- 
creases business in the vice district.’’ 

Therefore, I deem it prima facie evidence that 
it is manly, not to say Christian, to prevent your 
children, if possible, becoming stumbling blocks 
in the pathway of others. 

Because I desire that my daughters shall not 
be placed where they will become the legitimate 
subject of the shaded conversation of certain 
male attendants at all dances. 


One of America’s leading citizens says: ‘‘I 
was a frequent visitor to dances until one even- 
ing I overheard some of my classmates discuss- 
ing in a very unbecoming manner my own sweet- 
heart. Then I said, what I have always since 
believed, ‘If the dance places a pure girl in a 
position to become the legitimate subject of such 
conversations, and, therefore, of much evil de- 
sign, it is my duty, not only to forsake it myself, 
but to obtain such action on the part of every 
person I can’. ’’ 

If it is our desire to feed the fires of the 
baser self, and bring about a general condition 
of morals, such as exist in unrestrained high, and 


low society of this country, then—‘‘On with the) 
dance;’’ but if it is our desire to produce a peo-— 
ple whose strength shall lie in self-mastery and 
freedom in the higher ideals of the soul, then—_ 
down with the dance. | 

In the last place, because it is an evil tree and 
I believe it to be for the best welfare of men, 
both here and hereafter, to abstain from that 
which is evil. | 

The Scriptures say: ‘‘A corrupt tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring forth — 
evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit.’’ : 

It has been shown, what no man of experience 
will even try to deny, that this tree brings forth 
evil fruit. Therefore, the tree is evil. In order 
that my daughters shall be what I desire them 
to be—Christians, I cannot consent that they in- 
dulge in that which is evil. 

I desire that they shall live, for two worlds, 
the most successful life. And I am convinced 
that Wesley lived better than Voltaire; Luther | 
better than Ingersol, and Frances Willard better 
than Evelyn Thaw. That it is better to mold a 
life by the Scriptures than to take chances on 
amendment. Understanding by the Scripture, — 
which please God he was kind enough to reveal, 
that the dance is an evil tree and cannot bring 
forth good fruit, I desire that in my daughters 
shall be found Christian womanhood enough, to — 
steadfastly refrain from dancing. What I desire 
for my own, I also covet for others. 

(This is a booklet for 25c. Send to Box C, 
Talent, Ore. Quantity price on request.—Ed.) 


“Boycotting” the Ministry 


(From Literary Digest, April 30, 1921) 


Mixing business with holy orders is causing a 
serious let-down in standards of high devotion, 
industry, self-sacrifice, and efficiency among the 
ministry, said Bishop William Lawrence recently 
in his annual address to the Massachusetts Dio- 
cesan Convention of the Episcopal Church. 
Bishop Lawrence deplored the fact that more 
and more clergymen are taking up outside work 
to eke out their living, and suggested that they 
give up these activities or leave the pulpit alto- 
gether, because when a man attempts to com- 
bine the two he is ‘‘claiming the privileges of 
both the business man and of the clergyman.’’ 
But what else are ministers to do if they are to 
save themselves from absolute poverty and if 
the pulpit is not to be abandoned altogether? 
In spite of numerous campaigns and appeals in 
their behalf, the question is as pertinent as ever. 
How serious the situation has become is evi- 
denced by the Rev. E. Guy Talbott, who writes 
in The Christian Work (Undenominational) that 
the largest denomination in the United States 
today has one-fourth of all its pulpits manned 
by ‘‘supplies’’—men who are not regular min- 
isters. Another denomination, he reports, has 
2,000 pulpits vacant; a third had more than 
3,300 of its churches without pastoral care last 
year, and in still another there are 1,000 fewer 
ministers today than in 1914. In one denomina- 
tion the number of ‘‘supply preachers’’ last 
year was 1,500 above the number in use ten 
years ago. A principal reason for the lack in 
the pulpit, says Mr. Talbott, is the lack of 
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graduates from the theological seminaries. One 
denomination, he reports, needs a thousand new 
ministers each year to fill the gaps. In another 
denomination having about 1,000 ministers, less 
than one-half devote their full time to min- 
isterial work. An investigation of 3,500 minis- 
ters in a third showed that only half of them had 
a college education, and that only one-fourth 
had both college and seminary training. What 
he terms an ‘‘economic boycott’’ is also largely 
responsible for these conditions, declares the 
writer. It has been especially effective the past 
five years. ‘‘Prices have risen from 50 to 100 
per cent., yet the average salary of the minister 
is little larger than before the war. The average 
salary paid to ministers, including the rental 
value of the house he lives in, a few years ago 
was about $700; last year it was said by the 
Interchurch Movement to be $937. During the 
war the National War Labor Board fixed upon 
$1,700 as a minimum wage for a family of five. 
Later, in October, 1919, the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Labor made another in- 
vestigation and decided upon $2,262 as the mini- 
mum requirement for a family of five.’’ 

An analysis of the income-tax from ministers 
is most interesting, and sheds added light on the 
subject. The income return reported, says the 
writer in The Christian Work, includes total 
income, both salary and any money from other 
sources. In the report for 1918 we discover that 
only 1,671 ministers, or less than 1 per cent. of 
the 170,000 active pastors in the United States, 
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Books For Book Sermons 


WM |. STIDGER 


Author of ‘‘Standing Room Only,’’ ‘‘Outdoor 
Men and Minds,’’ ‘‘Giant Hours With Poet 
Preachers,’’ Pastor of St. Mark’s Methodist 


Church, Detroit, Michigan. 


(The Pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Detroit, Wm. L. 
Stidger, has established a unique record in Homiletics 
in that he has developed what he calls ‘‘The Dramatic 
Book Sermon’’ to an unusually proficient degree. For 
four months straight he has preached to his big popu- 


_ lar evening audiences these ‘‘Dramatic Book Sermons.’’ 
This type of preaching has held a regular audience of 


three thousand people during all of this time. Dr. 


2 Stidger receives hundreds of requests from preachers, 
_ asking him to send the names and publishers of the 


_ lived beyond their days. 


books which he uses. He is answering these requests 
through the pages of THE EXPOSITOR.—REditor). 


The Dramatic Book Sermon is not new. 


Jesus used this method. Dr. William Dewitt 
Hyde used this method in the Yale Lectures for 
1916. In these lectures he used books which 
were then popular and which in a sense have 
Through these books 
he preached several great sermons under the gen- 
eral heading of ‘‘The Gospel of Good Will,’’ a 


book published by The Macmillan Company of 


New York. 
‘What books did Dr. Hyde use?’’ I am asked. 
The answer is: He used Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome’s ‘‘The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back,’’ which is a simple story of the Christ 
put into a modern city boarding house where 
through his gracious kindliness and expectation 


of good in everybody he brings out that good. 


Dr. Hyde used Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy’s 


- **The Servant in The House,’’ which is pub- 


lished by Harper Brothers, the first book being 
published by Charles Scribner’s. He also used 


_ **The Everlasting Mercy and The Widow in the 


Bye Street,’’ by John Masefield, published by 


the Macmillan Company. 


Use of the Classics for Book Sermons 
Among the older books, which have come to 


be more or less classics, I have found useful for 


dramatic book sermons, and found full of help- 
fulness in presenting the great spiritual truths: 
Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Les Miserables.’’ 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘The Scarlet Letter.’’ 
George Eliot’s ‘‘Romola.’’ 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Macbeth,’’ ‘‘Hamlet,’’ and 


‘<The Merchant of Venice.’’ 


Tolstoy’s ‘‘The Resurrection.’’ 
Tbsen’s ‘‘The Doll House,’’ ‘‘The Builders,’’ 


and ‘‘Peer Gynt.’’ 
Dramatic Book Sermons From Narrative Poems 


narrative poems. 


Some of the most effective dramatic book ser- 
mons that I have preached have been from great 
The story of Conversion, Sin, 


Penitence, Love, Regeneration, and every great 
spiritual truth I have found used by the poets 
in these great books. 


The following narrative poems are ones which 


I have already used: 


Edwin Markham’s ‘‘The Shoes of Happiness.’’ 
‘‘How The Great Guest Came.’’ 


‘‘How Oswold Dined With God.’’ 


: ‘“‘The Juggler of Touraine.’’ 


“‘The Cup of Pride.’’ 
“The Accusing Gold.?? 


All of the above narrative poems from Mark- 
ham are found in a book called ‘‘The Shoes of 
Happiness,’’ published by The Doubleday, Page 
and Company. 

John Masefield’s ‘‘The Everlasting Mercy.’’ 

““The Widow in the Bye Street.’’ 

““Tinslaved.’? 

““Hell Hounds.’’ 

‘The; Dauber.2? 

John Masefield’s poems are published by the 
Macmillan Company of New York. 

Alfred Noyes’ ‘‘The Forest of Wild Thyme.’’, 

“‘The Flower of Old Japan.’’ 

Stokes Publishing Company, New York. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay’s ‘‘Renascence,’’ in 
a book by that title published by the Mitchell 
Kennerly Company, of New York. 

John Oxenham’s ‘‘The Gate,’’ a narrative 
poem in ‘‘Bees In Amber,’’ to be gotten through 
the George H. Doran Company of New York. 

The most fertile book of this kind that I have. 
ever found is Edwin Markham’s ‘‘The Shoes of 
Happiness.’’ No preacher should be without. 
that book. 

Sermon Suggestions From Short Poems 


To me one of the most prolific sources of sug- 
gestions for sermon themes are the short verses. 
of the poets. Whatever the homiletic objection 
may be, the fact remains that the poets are 
Preachers; they preach whether they mean to or- 
not, and in many a short verse of four lines the: 
kernel of a great sermon is buried. 

I list those short verses from which I have: 
gleaned suggestions for the theme of a sermon; 
and if I may be perfectly frank about it, ser- 
mons, which in the very use of the verses them- 
selves, have made deep impressions on the con- 
gregations to whom I have preached them: 

From John Oxenham’s ‘‘Bees in Amber’’ I 
have found sermons in these poems: 

‘“‘New Year’s Day and Every Day’’ in the- 
lines: 

‘“So—Ho for the Pilot’s orders, 
Whatever course He makes, 

For He sees beyond the sky-line, 
And He never makes mistakes.’’ 

‘“‘The Ways’’ from ‘‘Bees In Amber.’’ 

‘*God’s Handwriting.’’ 

‘‘The Ballad of Lost Souls.’’ 

CCUM) Cen tone 

From Edwin Markham’s ‘‘The Shoes of Hap- 
piness’’? among the short verses I have found: 
sermon suggestions in: 

“¢Man-Test.’’ 

‘‘The Deep of God.’’ 

‘‘The Hidden Glacier.’’ 

‘¢A’ Workman to the Gods.’’ 

‘¢ Anchored to the Infinite.’’ 

“¢One Music.’’ 

‘‘The Place of Peace.’’ 

From Markham’s new book of poems ‘‘ The 
Gates of Paradise’’ the following short poems. 
are fertile in sermon suggestions: 

“‘Your Great Hour.’’ 

“¢Man-Making.’’ 

“‘The Gift of Work.’’ 

‘‘The Stone Rejected.’’ 
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Books of Fiction Which Make 
Dramatic Book Sermons 


The following books of fiction I have either 
used or have read and am waiting to use them. 
I have never found any difficulty about getting 
enough books with great sermons in them. Most 
books that are worth reading have sermons in 
them and were written as sermons by their 
author. As William Allen White says in a per- 
sonal letter, ‘‘Every great novel is the dramati- 
zation of a great truth.’’ 

Fiction books for Book-Sermons; 
Publishers: 

Drinkwater’s ‘‘Abraham Lincoln’? 
tion) Houghton Mifflin Co. 

‘‘The Passing of the Third Floor Back,’’ Je- 
fome K. Jerome. 

‘¢The Servant in The House,’’ Charles Ken- 
nedy. Harpers, N. Y. 

‘‘Blind,’’? Poole. Macmillan Co., New York. 

‘‘The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot,’’ Al- 
len and Unwin. 

“‘The Passion For Life,’’ Kennedy. 

‘‘Held To Answer,’’ Macfarlane. Little Brown 
Co., Boston. 

‘CA Singular Life,’’ Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

‘«A Certain Rich Man,’’? William Allen White. 
Macmillan Co. 

“(In The Heart of a Fool,’’ White, Macmillan. 

Bojer’s: 

“‘The Power of a Lie.’’ 

‘‘The Face of the World.’’ 

SSTuite.? 2 ‘ 

‘““The Great Hunger.’’ 

‘‘Treacherous Ground.?’ 

Moffatt Yard and Co., New York Publishers. 

Wells: 

‘‘The Soul of The Bishop.’’ 

‘The Undying Fire.’’ 

‘“God The Invisible King.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Britling Sees It Through.’’ 

Macmillan Co., New York. 

‘All the World,’’ Sheldon. 
Co., New York. 

Blasco Ibanez: 

‘“The Cabin.’’ 

“<The Four Horsemen.’’ 

‘“The Cathedral.’’ 

‘Mare Nostrum.’’ 

‘KE. P. Dutton Co. 

“‘The Dawn of a To-Morrow,’’ 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

“‘The Unknown Disciple,’’ George H. Doran 
Company. 

‘‘Four Hitherto Unpublished Gospels,’’ Bar- 
ton. Doran Co. 

“‘The Coming of the King,’’ Bernie Babcock. 
Bobbs Merrill Co., Chicago. 

‘The Monster,’’? Horace Bleackliey. George 
H. Doran Co., New York. 

“My Son,’’? Corra Harris. 
Co., New York. 


Non-Fiction Book Sermon Suggestions 

I have found the following list of books strong 
with possibilities of sermons on the great spir- 
itual truths of life: 

‘‘What and Where God Is,’’ Richard Swain. 
Macmillan Co. 

‘<The Seven Purposes,’’ Margaret Cameron. 
Harpers. 

“‘Americanization of Edward Bok,’’ Scribners. 

‘“‘The Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie.’? 
Houghton Hifflin Co, 


and their 


(non-fic- 


George H. Doran 


Burnett, 


George H. Doran 


‘(Fundamentals of Prosperity,’’ Roger Bab- 
son. Revell Co. 

“‘Lies,’’? by Studdart Kennedy. 
Doran Co., New York. 

‘‘New Oreation in Plant Life,’’ Harwood. 
Macmillan. 

‘(The Adventure of Death,’’ Mackenna. Mac- 
millan Co. 

‘“‘The Adventure of Life,’’ Mackenna. 
millan. 

‘‘The Life of The Bee,’’ Maeterlink. Dodd, 
Mead Co., New York. 

‘‘The Blue Bird,’’ Maeterlink. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. 

‘‘The Market for Souls,’’ Elizabeth Goodnow. 
Kennerly. 

‘<Bolshevism,’’?’ John Spargo. Harpers. 

“‘Russia in the Shadows,’’ Wells. George H. 
Doran Co., New York. 

‘¢Mutual Aid,’’ Prince Kropotkin. 

‘Social Progress,’?’ Nasmyth. Putnam Co. 


George H. 


Mac- 


‘(What Men Live By,’’ Cabot. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 
‘‘The Laughter of God,’’ Burrell. Fleming 


H. Revell Co. 

‘‘Why We Fail as Christians,’’ Robert Hun- 
ter. Macmillan Co. 

‘“‘The Training of the Human Plant,’’ Bur- 
bank. Macmillan. 


BLESSING AFTER BARGAINS 


W. P. Blessing, well known to book buyers of 
America, as the manager of the Chicago Depository, 
Presbyterian Board, sailed for England recently, with 
Mrs. Blessing. 

Blessing is an institution and incidentally is an 
aid to our campaign for preachers’ salaries. He makes 
the price of his books, new and old, fit the salary of 
the preacher. He will bring back a shipload of bar- 
gain books, and he will even scotch the Scotch when 
he buys books from them. He has the rare faculty 
of being able to judge a book without reading it. 


Portraits of Jesus 
(Continued from page 894) 
has nevertheless also succeeded in convincing 
men that infinite holiness is infinitely loving. 
How this is just what we miss elsewhere! Moral 
philosophy, for example, can describe for us the 
Perfect man, but only, alas, to our condemna- 
tion and despair. Men may desert the Christian 
Church and join Ethical Societies where there is 
a lively sense of what men ought to be, but only 
to find that the law of our being, abstractly 
contemplated, may illumine, but does not save. 

That is a pathetic story of Heine the poet, 
which tells how in his spiritual despair, he went 
to the Louvre in Paris to gain inspiration by 
gazing on that dream of loveliness, the Venus 
de Milo. A passionate devotee of art and 
beauty, he thought to gain some ease of soul in 
his great trouble by looking on the exquisite 
form of the broken-armed statue. But as he 
gazed, we are told, he suddenly realized the 
symbolism of those broken arms. His dream of 
beauty was lifeless and therefore helpless. Its 
beauty could only mock the soul whom it could 
not touch and life. Eventually the poet found 
through the New Testament the Loveliness who 
can alone save. 

It is in Christ alone, that the ideal our souls 
crave for comes to life and stretches forth his 
strong hands in helpfulness. ‘‘He receiveth sin- 
ners.’’ Jesus came not only to show us the 
Sinless One, but to show us him as our personal 
Saviour. 
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Portraits of Jesus 
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Was He Sinless? 
What Does ‘‘Sinless’’?’ Mean? 
Jesus—His Wisdom and Simplicity. 
Jesus—His Gentleness and Severity. 
Jesus—His Dignity and Humility. 
Jesus—His Sorrow and Joy. 
Jesus—The Redeemer. 

* * * 


Was Jesus Sinless? 


There are two great reasons for our belief in 
the sinlessness of our Lord. There is the testi- 
mony of the New Testament and the testimony 
of the New Humanity. In the New Testament 
we mark an entire absence of any record of evil 
concerning Jesus, several positive and direct 
claims on his own part to sinlessness, the evi- 
dence of John the Baptist which is particularly 
conclusive regarding Christ’s early years, sev- 
eral distinct assertions by the Apostolic writers 
to the same effect, and above all what has been 
called the impenitence of Jesus—the utter ab- 
sence from his language and consciousness of 
any trace of penitence or confession. He, whose 
moral demands are the most stringent ever made 
upon humanity, who was himself more sensitive 
‘than all others to the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin, who produced in his disciples an unprece- 
dented passion for holiness, never himself con- 
fessed to a fault nor led the way in confession 
or contrition. Such a paradox is not to be found 
elsewhere in history, and it can only have one 
‘adequate solution—Jesus had naught of which to 
be ashamed—he did always the thing that 
pleased the Father. 

The testimony of the new humanity harmon- 
izes with the Gospel record. Men in all cen- 
turies since have found in Jesus a Saviour from 
sin and to that result his sinlessness has been 
vital. The common judgment of the saints 
throughout the ages has been that he, who was 
tried in all points like as we are—yet without 
sin—has been able to succour them that are 
tempted, and to that ability his being without 
sin was essential. Christ has been busy pro- 
ducing a new humanity—a humanity increas- 
ingly free from sin. This temple of a new hu- 
manity has been built upon the foundation of a 
sinless Saviour. One flaw in the character of 
our Lord and that temple would have collapsed. 
We are face to face with a gigantic and con- 
tinuous witness to the sinlessness of Christ in 
this constant testimony of the humanity which 
in him has become newly created. We feel it 
legitimate to claim this witness as the continued 
testimony of Christ’s own Spirit to his moral 
perfection. 


ie 


*% * * 
What Does ‘‘Sinless’’ Mean? 


We frequently hear complaint made of the 
term ‘‘sinlessness’’ as being too negative and 
implying merely abstention from evil. This 
word ‘‘sinlessness,’’ however, is very far from 
being a negative term. It is the word ‘‘sin’’ 
which everywhere in the New Testament bears 
this ‘‘negative’’ implication. To sin is to miss 
the mark, but to be sinless is therefore to hit the 
mark. Sinlessness is achievement, conquest, vic- 
tory. Consequently the picture of Jesus pre- 
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sented in the Gospels is not that of an ascetic. 
Jesus does not go through life simply abstaining 
from sin—He goes about doing good. He is a 
warrior upon campaign. He has work to accom- 
plish. We must put into that word ‘‘sinless’’ 
its true meaning. It means a world-moving, 
hell-shaking triumph, a thrilling victory. Mark 
the story of conflict in the wilderness, of stress 
and strain at successive crises, the triumphant 
assertion, ‘‘I have overcome the world,’’ the 
glorious cry of relief from the cross, ‘‘It is fin- 
ished,’’ and you cannot escape the positive na- 
ture of the moral achievement of Jesus. Christ 
is God’s warrior fighting in the van of the 
fight, the deadliest fight, and winning victory 
complete and enduring. 

Christ really took upon himself the same con- 
ditions that handicap us in our race, and so 
handicapped, he nevertheless won the race. 
Christ fought our fight and every time he en- 
tered into battle he came forth victor. He held 
his perfection by conflict and struggle, but by 
successful struggle. His perfection was moral 
and therefore we are able to hail him as Saviour, 
believing that his victory is the earnest of the 
victory of those who follow him. 

* * * 


Jesus—His Wisdom and Simplicity 


“‘The wizardry’? of his words has been the 
wonder of history. No man has spoken like 
this man. ‘‘He spoke as one having authority 
and not as the scribes.’’? Such light did he pour 
into the souls of his hearers that they knew 
good from evil as never before and knew also 
that in refusing him they chose darkness rather 
than light. The modern world, with all its 
astounding advance in knowledge and scientific 
method can make no improvement upon his ethic, 
but instead is judging itself and all its boasted 
progress by the Seer of Galilee. Herbert Spen- 
cer, one of the greatest philosophers of modern 
times worked out his own system of perfect. 
ethics, the result of which was the conclusion 
that altruism must be tempered by a sane egoism. 
In other words with great effort and elaborate 
argument he arrived at the same conclusion as 
Jesus, who endorsed the second greatest com- 
mandment, ‘‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 
And yet withal Jesus is so simple. Profound al- 
ways, but always transparently simple. There 
is no elaborate argument. No intellectual 
atmosphere of the schools about him. His 
words amazed the Pharisees in view of the im- 
pression he also made of ‘‘never having 
learned.’’? A Rabbi indeed, but strangely free 
from Rabbinism—instead, a wayfaring man with 
no place to lay his head—teaching the people or 
his disciples by means of short, pithy statements 
of truth or homely parable and illustration— 
statements and parables full of wisdom, and of 
such crystal clearness that the world is still con- 
sidering and re-considering them though nearly 
2,000 years have passed. o 

About this man of such strangely clear vision 
there was a childlikeness which made the chil- 
dren his friends so that they came to him for 
blessing, and there is a marvellous combination 
of profundity and simplicity in his teaching the 
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adult disciple by means of a child in their midst. 
Building no systematic philosophy, writing no 
book, forming no definite organization, living as 
one of the common people, showing a perfect 
’ trust in God and man, and at last meekly bear- 
ing the onslaught of his foes, the Crucified is 
able to place his hands on both the wise and 
the simple. He brings together the learned and 
the unlearned in an undreamt-of sympathy, re- 
vealing to each a wisdom of the heart more pro- 
found than all intellectual philosophies. Those 
arms of love outstretched upon the cross embrace 
the extremes of mankind. In him who is the 
true and living Way, the wayfaring man, though 
a fool, need not err, and the wisest philosopher 
finds ever new food for thought and an inex- 
haustible store of wisdom. 
x * * 
Jesus—His Gentleness and Severity 


The greatest sayings of our Lord reveal a 
wonderful protecting gentleness. ‘‘Come unto 
me, ye weary.’’? ‘‘Him that cometh to me, I 
will in no wise cast out.’’? ‘‘Son, thy sins are 
forgiven thee.’’ We feel, as we follow the Gos- 
pel story, how true it is to say of him, ‘‘The 
smoking flax he wiil not quench, the bruised 
reed he will not break.’? See him dealing with 
individual souls, with Nicodemus, gentle in his 
very severity; with the woman of Samaria show- 
ing the most delicate tact; with the woman who 
was a sinner, gently but so strongly defending 
her from the cruel contempt of the Pharisee; 
with Peter after the tragedy. If such was his 
method with sinners is it any wonder that sin- 
ners thronged to hear him? Study his parables 
—the lost sheep, the lost coin, the lost son, and 
you will feel an infinite tenderness grip your 
heart. 

And yet from that brow could flash lightnings 
of pure judgment. The man who alone could 
cast forth the money-changers from the Temple 
by the simple impetus of his righteous anger 
must have been one in whom dwelt perfectly 
that Divine wrath which is the necessary coun- 
terpart of Divine Love. It was meet that he 
who perfectly revealed the Father should reveal 
also ‘‘the consuming fire.’’? Hear his defence 
of the children and mark the terrible white 
heat of his words. Hear him in one moment 
ery, ‘‘Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah,’’ and 
in the very next, ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’’ 
What a sudden transition from exquisite gentle- 
ness to rocklike severity, yet both moods were 
demanded by his perfect devotion to Love. He 
who drew sinners to himself by cords of gentle- 
ness dealt as faithfully with the Pharisees, fierce- 
ly denouncing their sin. Here we find a perfect 
Love at last. Indulgent where indulgence can 
profit those who are loved, firm where firmness 
alone is good—a love tender enough to shelter 
the maimed and penitent of mankind and strong 
enough to fight the forces of evil at their worst 
—a love so gloriously strong as to be able to 
bear the Cross for the souls alike of outcast and 
hypocrite. 


* * = 


Jesus—His Dignity and Humility 
This Man makes claims which on other lips 
would be simply outrageous. As one great 
scholar has said, ‘‘He carries with ease a God- 
consciousness which would send others toppling 
into insanity.’’ Hailed by John the Baptist as 
the Messiah, his confidence in his own dignity 


never wavers. ‘‘Upon this rock I will build my 
church and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.’? Where in history will you find a 
statement of greater courage, confidence, and 
calmness? Jesus bears with equanimity and 
humility a consciousness of his own deity that 
would have sent anyone else toppling into in- | 
sanity. 

Yet claiming so much, he is always serene and 
humble. His way of life is with the lowly, his 
eyes are unto the poor. He rejoices to serve all 
men rather than himself be served. He moves 
amongst the sick and dying, using amazing pow- 
ers with utter devotion till he is worn out in 
body and mind. Never will he use the preroga- 
tives and powers of his unique relation to God 
for his own personal advantage. When the 
disciples will not wash one another’s feet he 
stoops to perform the menial task, yet he 
humbles himself with perfect dignity, declaring, 
‘“Ve call me Master nad Lord, and ye say well, 
for so I am.’’ 

* * * 


Jesus—His Sorrow and Joy 


Jesus has brought more smiles to humanity 
than anyone else in history. He has vastly in- 
creased the sum of human happiness—yet also 
he has produced the greatest amount of volun- 
tary suffering among men. This grand recon- 
ciliation of sorrow and joy is evident in his 
character. The world thinks of him chiefly as 
the Man of Sorrows, yet the Gospel story 
abounds with evidences of his joy, and gladness 
is stamped on every page of the New Testament. 

The Gospel stories are full of banquet and of 
song, feasting and laughter. Jesus speaks re- 
peatedly of his joy and chiefly as the Cross ap- 
proaches nearer—a joy which is consummated 
in the ery of glad relief, ‘‘It is finished.’’?’ The 
fact is that Jesus revealed to the world a love 
which can transmute suffering into the purest 
joy, and which imparts to the soul which will 
harbor that Divine Spirit, an unquenchable 
brightness. 


Robert Browning has beautifully expressed his 

reconciliation of joy and sorrow: 

“‘T think this is the authentic sign and seal of 
Godhead, 

That it ever waxes glad and yet more glad, 

Till it blossoms, burst into a rage 

To suffer for mankind and re-commence at 
sorrow.’?’ 


Thus we see Christ gathers into himself all 
rays of light in human experience. Whereas 
others are but stars and moons shining with 
borrowed ray, he is the deep central Sun, the 
Source and the Fulness of all light—the Light 
of the World indeed. 

* * * 
Jesus—The Redeemer 


Jesus holds his glory not for himself alone but 
for you and me. The Holiest One might be ex- 
pected by his holiness and majesty to be a source 
of terror and of judgment merely to sinful men. 
But ‘‘this man receiveth sinners.’’ This is the 
supreme wonder and glory of Jesus. The more 
moral humanity becomes, and the more it learns 
to desire goodness and hate its sin, the more and 
more remote should it find a Holy God become. 
But Jesus, whilst convincing men of sin and of 
righteousess and of judgment, as never before, 


(Continued on page 892) 
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The month of June reminds us of flowers, sun- 
shine, weddings, Children’s Day and church pie- 
nics and many other delightful experiences con- 
nected with church life. We trust that every 
reader of this department will have a_ success- 
ful month in his church work as well-as in his 
own personal life. 


Wherever we go these days we find ministers 
reading Richard LaRue Swain’s book, ‘‘What 
and Where is God’’, Macmillan $1.50. It is an 
attempt to make the idea of God intelligible to 
the modern mind and is such a volume as leaders 
in Christian teaching ought to read. It seems 
that in the present chaotic condition of the 
world the idea of God and his relation to the 
world is being greatly strained, even to the 
breaking point with many. One of the causes 
of the present spiritual paralysis of Christian 
effort and enthusiasm is loss of faith in the idea 
of God once held by the mass of Christian people. 
Whether the older type of faith can be restored 
or not we are unable to say, but such a book as 
Dr. Swain’s will help some men to a reasonable 
idea of God. 

We think it important for leaders of religion 
especially in the average church to keep in 
touch with the prevailing thought of the hour. 
Here is a book that is wholesome to read at this 
time. ‘‘Progressive Religious Thought in Amer- 
ica’’ by John W. Buckham, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, $2.00. These studies begin with Horace 
Bushnell and discuss such men as Munger, Smyth, 
Gladden and also ‘‘The Future of Theology in 
America.’’ One of the most profound studies is 
Pringle-Pattison’s ‘‘The Idea of God,’’ Oxford 
University Press, N. Y., $3.50. These are the 
Gifford Lectures for 1912-13 publisheed in 1920. 
Do not overlook volume XI (John I-XIT) in the 
series ‘‘Great Texts of the Bible,’’ edited by 
James Hastings, Scribners. Some of the richest 
material is found here. 

It was St. Paul who exhorted the religious 
leader to study to be furnished with facts so as 
to be able to rightly interpret and present truth. 
If we can only get our church people to thinking 
and help them to find firm foundation for faith 
in this present disturbed world we shall be ac- 
complishing a great task. We are glad to sug- 
gest these books as helps looking in this direc- 
tion. 

* * * 

The editor of this department wishes to 
acknowledge the receipt of many letters contain- 
ing excellent material which, in course of time, 
will find its way into this symposium. We like 
to think of this section of The Expositor as a 
forum of methods and books where many men’s 
ideas and plans find expression. We are glad 
to know that so many of our readers find prac- 
tical help here. May we not ask for a heartier 
cooperation on the part of all our readers? Send 
us samples of your printed matter, and reports 
of any work you are doing that is of special 
interest. We are reaching a constantly increas- 
ing family of readers and what you send will be 
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of a great value to the brotherhood. Send 
methods, material, to Rev. Elisha A. King, 594 
South 11th St., San Jose, California. 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAM OUTDOORS 


There are seven churches in New York City 
in the region known as Washington Heights that 
always join forces for their Children’s Day exer- 
cises. The first part of the program is held at 
10 o’clock Sunday morning in West 155th street, 
in the wide paved space between North Church 
and the Chapel of the Intercession. After march- 
ing through the nearby streets, the children from 
all the schools gather here and sing hymns in 
concert, listen to a brief address and then return 
to their own churches for their individual exer- 
cises. a 
A CHILDREN’S DAY MESSAGE 

The following message from the calendar of 
Plymouth Church, Seattle, from the pen of Dr. 
J. B. Sileox is worth printing on any calendar or 
program for Children’s Day. It might well be 
printed as a tract: 

““ ¢Come let us live for our children,’ was the 
rallying ery of Froebel, the founder of the kinder- 
garten. We do well to take up the challenge, and 
give ourselves to the task of educating the young 
in those Christian principles that not only build 
up individual character, but build up the nation 
in righteousness and freedom. What we want in 
our nation we must put into our schools. The 
religion of the Bible places a high value on the 
child. It takes the child in its arms and declares 
that ‘To such belongs the kingdom of heaven.’ 
All through the Old Testament as well as the 
New the child engages the thought of God, and 
is commended to the thought and care of the 
wise and the good. ‘Thou shalt teach,’ is writ 
large all over the Bible. It was a Hebrew saying 
that the life of the nation was preserved by the 
breath of children in the schools. In the service 
of the church and of humanity the teachers stand 
on the very summits of power and influence. They 
are pre-eminently the builders of character. 


‘Artists of the soul are we, 

Moulding life and destiny, 

Workers at a task sublime. 

Which defies the touch of time.’’ 

‘‘Parents are the first teachers of the child, 

but after them come those who teach in the 
publie school and in the Sunday School. It is 
impossible to over estimate the service given 
freely week by week by the Sunday School 
teachers. They are moulding young lives in the 
love of purity, truth and all that makes for 
beautiful Christian character. A million and a 
half Sunday School teachers and officers all over 
this land are giving their time, talents, and 
energies without money and without price to the 
work of instructing the youth of the land in the 
truths of the Christian life. No body of men 
and women are more worthy to be held in high- 
est esteem than these builders of character. The 
Bible words apply to them, ‘The teachers that 
be wise shall shine as the firmament, and they 


that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
forever.’ The Sunday Schools of the land are a 
mighty force for religion and righteousness, and 
therefore for national upbuilding. This nation 
was founded in righteousness and must be built 
up in righteousness if it is to stand and increase 
in power among the nations of the earth. Every 
new generation must be taught anew the eternal 
and basic principles of religion and righteousness. 
This is the task of the home, the school and the 
church and this is the work that Children’s Day 
should emphasize. ‘To implant in the mind of a 
child those eternal principles of religion that 
Jesus taught is the highest service that can be 
rendered the child and the nation, and this is the 
task to which the Sunday School teachers of the 
land with good fidelity are committed. Let us 
remember the words of Jesus, ‘It is not the will 
of your Father in heaven, that one of these little 
ones should perish.’ On Children’s Day let 
special honor be shown to those who are the 
teachers of the children.’’ 


TOPICS FOR CHILDREN’S DAY SERMONS 


It is not always easy to frame attractive topics, 
but here are a few suggestive ones: 

‘“Youth and the New Day.’’ 

‘*The Stewardship of Parenthood.’’ 

‘«Handing On the Lamp of Life.’’ 

‘“The Appeal of the Child.’’ 

‘‘The Child-Prophet.’’ (I Sam. 2:26) 


GOOD CHILDREN’S DAY CUTS 
The following cuts are taken from the bulletin 
of the Grace Reformed Church of Mahanoy City, 
Pa. You may have copies from The Expositor 
at 70 cents each. 


“Qn Their Way” 


COMBINE CHURCH AND SCHOOL 
CHILDREN’S DAY 


Charles E. Burton, D. D. 


Perhaps the most useful observance of Child- 
ren’s Day is that in which the church and Sun- 
day School unite in a common service at the 
regular church hour for the morning service 
when the children have the platform for the 
most part. Such a service, informal in nature, 
is not infrequently more effective than the digni- 
fied church service. ‘‘A little child shall lead 
them,’’ said the prophet; that he spoke the truth 
has been demonstrated in unnumbered instances. 
This form of service is valuable also in that it 
makes the church conscious of the Bible School 
and the Bible School conscious of the church. 
When Children’s Day is thus observed, many 
churches have found it the natural occasion for 
the ordinance of infant baptism, which beautifies 
and sanctifies the service, and also an occasion 
for presenting to baptized children of the church 
copies of the Scriptures. Practices differ, but 
many churches present to each child who has been 
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baptized and who has come to the seventh anni- 
versary of his birth during the year, a copy of 
the Bible with an inscription and signature by 
the pastor. Ss 
CRADLE ROLL DAY 

Many churches will see that the babies of the 
church have some part on the Children’s Day 
program. One church we have heard of had 
someone tell the history of the Cradle Roll and 
explain its purpose. Perhaps it would be good 
to print the names of all the little ones on the 
roll on the church calendar. We should do every- 
thing possible to honor all the children on Child- 
ren’s Day. SESE 
SUNDAY EVENING SERMONS TO YOUNG 

PEOPLE 

We do not hear of so many sermons to young 
people as formerly. We are pleased, therefore, 
to note that the pastor of Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, Ridgewood, N. J., has been preaching 
such sermons on the following topics: 

““My Habits.’’ 

““My Companions. ’’ 

“‘My Amusements.’ 

“‘My Religious Life.’’ 

“*My Life Work.’’ 


KEEP COOL IN CHURCH! 

In certain parts of this great country of ours 
the summer weather is exceedingly uncomfort- 
able. Many people remain away from church 
because it is too hot. Owensboro, Ky., is one of 
those warm sections but the First Christian 
Church undertakes to make all excuses for stay- 
ing away from church on account of the heat null 
and void. Last summer the church installed eight 
sixteen inch fans. In the calendar announcement 
of this fact we find this significant sentence, 
““They will add much to the comfort of our peo- 
ple during the good old summer time.’’ 


THE CHURCH AND ITS CHILDREN 
BETWEEN SUNDAYS 
(See Page 869) 

EK. C. Knapp, of Spokane, Wash., has done a 
splendid piece of work in writing a book on ‘‘ The 
Sunday School Between Sundays’’ (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., N. Y.). He writes in a practical 
manner about almost every kind of an activity 
that could possibly engage the interest of child- 
ren and links these to the church and shows how 
the church can keep its directing hand on the life 
of the child between Sundays. This is just the 
kind of a program for the summer vacation. 

We note that Mr. Knapp put his ideas into 
practice in Plymouth Church, Seattle, last year. 
There were over a hundred boys and girls in the 
vacation school. The school met from 9 to 12 
each morning for five days during the week. 
There were six periods of thirty minutes each, 
covering music, Bible verses, stories, motion pic- 
tures, pageantry and gymnastics. Many differ- 
ent people assisted in carrying out the program, 
In making an argument for the vacation school 
Mr. Knapp said on his prospectus: 

‘‘For over two months in summer, public 
school supervision is withdrawn: from twenty 
million school children. For many of these, the 
vacation is a happy time but for many it is a time 
of danger or of idleness. Street life is apt to 
foster lawlessness in children. Idleness is the 
cause of much mischief. 

‘‘Religious training is not given in the public 


school. The Church School sessions on Sunday 
are so brief that Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
are needed to supplement the home and the 
Chureh School. A four weeks’ Vacation School 
gives 60 hours of instruction. The average 
Church School gives but 30 minutes per week or 
26 hours per year. 

““Tn 1918 more than 500 Vacation Schools were 
held in the United States, having an enrollment 
of 100,000 pupils and a teaching staff of 5,000 
men and women. : 


‘*The 178,000 Protestant church buildings in 
the United States represent an investment of 
$935,000,000 exempt from taxation. To fail to 
use these in the summer time for community wel- 
fare is a serious form of economic waste.’?’ 


WHERE WILL YOU SPEND YOUR 
VACATION? 


One of the ways the church can help young 
people, and sometimes adults, is to suggest whole- 
some places where they can spend their vacations. 
Porter Church, Brockton, Mass., did this last year 
at about this time of year. A program was ar- 
ranged for Sunday night with stereopticon pic- 
tures. It was under the auspices of the Y. M. 
©. A. and talks were made by persons who had 
been to the various camps the year before. 

It is interesting to have a meeting of all camp- 
ers and vacationists after their return. They 
bring their kodak pictures and tell stories about 
how they spent their vacation. From some of 
these negatives you can get subjects for lantern 
slides to use next year. 


HOW WE CONDUCTED OUR VACATION 
SCHOOL 
Rev. Charles L. Duncan, San Francisco 

Our school was held in a_ gsmall two-room 
church. We had a large tent placed on a vacant 
lot nearby and used as a meeting place for the 
older section. We had 581 people enrolled. Of 
these there were 59 workers, giving from one to 
ten hours per week. There were no salaries paid. 
We had three department heads The age of our 
children ran from 2 years to 19 years. We met 
each week day for five weeks, June 21st to 
July 23rd. 

An hour and a half was given each day to 
religious education. The following is the pro- 
gram: 

Entering march, ‘‘Onward Christian Soldiers.’’ 

Salute to United States Flag and then one 
verse of some patriotic hymn. 

Salute to Christian Conquest Flag. 

One verse of missionary hymn. 

Opening prayer closing with Lord’s Prayer. 

Singing of patriotic and church songs. 

Period of memory work. 

Period of Sorg. 

Telling of Bible story in language suitable to 
school children. 

Calisthenics. 

Singing of songs Written to popular airs. 

Habit Talk such as Care of the Teeth, body, 
skin, etc., Obedience, Love, ete. 
* Dramatizing of Bible story of previous days. 

Craft Hour. 

Announcements. 

Closing prayer. 

ee (See Page 869) 


HELPFUL BOOKS ON SUMMER WORK WITH 
; CHILDREN 


‘*A Philosophy ot Play’’ by Luther H. Gulick, 
M. D., Association Press, N. Y. ‘‘The Church 
and the People’s Play’’ by Henry A. Atkinson, 
Thee Pilgrim Press, Boston. ‘‘The Sunday 
School Between Sundays’’ by E. C. Knapp, Re- 
vell, N. Y. ‘‘The Church Vacation School’? by 
Harriet Chapell, Revell, N. Y. ‘Training the 
Devotional Life’’ by Weigle and Tweedy, Doran, 
N. Y. For those who tell stories the following 
volumes are worth while: ‘‘Stories for Talks to 
Boys’’ by F. H. Cheeley, Association Press, N. Y., 
‘“Heroes’’ by Hugh A. Moran, Association Press, 
N. Y., ‘‘Around the Fire?’ by H. M. Burr, Asso- 
ciation Press, N. Y., ‘‘Children’s Story Ser- 
mons’’ by Hugh T. Kerr, Revell, N. Y. 


THIS SCHOOL GOES TO CHURCH 


A plan developed by Dr. O. Jones-Roberts, of 
Westside Presbyterian Church, of Logansport, 
Ind., has been effective in increasing attendance 
of Church school members at church services. 
Each Sunday the pastor goes to the classes in 
the school with an invitation to their members 
to attend morning services. He tells them he is 
keeping a record of school and church attendance 
and adds that at the end of each quarter he will 
send to the members of the school cards showing 
the number of school sessions and merning and 
evening preaching services they have attended. 
The first Sunday this plan was tried 75 per cent 
of the adults remained for church. 


HAVE A CHURCH PAPER 


In reply to an inquiry as to how he managed 
his chureh paper, Rey. D. E.McCurry, pastor of 
the Wells Memorial Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, writes as follows: 

‘‘T feel that this monthly ‘Parish Paper’ is 
accomplishing a great deal of good in our church 
and we will continue to publish it unless we can 
see our way to have a weekly paper or calendar 
as some of my church officers are desirous of 
having. I would heartily recommend a paper of 
this kind to any church anywhere. Our ‘Parish 
Visitor’ is published by the Religious Press Asso- 
ciation of Grand Rapids, Michigan. We do not 
solicit advertisements for two reasons: usually 
such advertisements are regarded as a sort of 
charity by the local business men, and then, too, 
the content of the reading is so good that we 
wanted to have it all for our members and 
friends. Advertisements would probably be quite 
the thing in a small town but not in a city like 
Brooklyn. My Young People’s Society have 
assumed full charge of this enterprise and they 
are making it go splendidly.’’ 


DISTRIBUTION OF SERMONS 


Dr. David James Burrell, pastor of the Marble 
Collegiate Church, 5th Ave., at 29th St., N. Y., 
prints and distributes some of his sermons, giving 
away one copy to each person who attends the 
Sunday evening services. In addition he agrees 
to send the sermon by mail each week for one 
dollar, to cover postage. Dr. Burrell has done 
this for years. There is great value in it from 
many points of view. ae 

Another minister who does this in a striking 
manner is Dr. James L. Gordon of San Francisco, 
Dr. Gordon gives away thousands of his sermons 
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and lectures and they serve to advertise his 
work as well as to accomplish good. 

Where it is possible to have one’s sermons 
printed in the local daily newspaper it is not 
necessary to print one’s sermons privately. These 
papers can be purchased, marked and mailed to 
people much cheaper than you can print them 
yourself. It might be possible to purchase space 
for your sermon in the newspaper cheaper than 
to print your own sermon privately. 


REMARKABLE BIRTHDAY MINISTRY 

One of our minister friends cultivated the 
habit of sending birthday greetings to all the 
members of his church. It was quite a task but 
it was greatly appreciated by the people and 
served to keep alive a personal touch that is 
always valuable in the ministry. 

We are reminded of this method by the new 
1921 catalogue from the Goodenough & Woglom 
Co., 14-16 Vesey St., N. Y: It is a 40 page illus- 
trated catalogue filled full of desirable supplies 
to help ministers and churches. Send a postal 
card request and secure one. 

In this catalogue much is made of birthday 
cards of every sort. Not only are suitable cards 
suggested for adults but the cradle roll is espe- 
cially remembered. With the catalogue has come 
a package of sample birthday cards. We have 
never seen anything more beautiful. They are 
illustrated in colors. They are in post card and 
folder form. Quite a lot of the poetry is from 
the pen of Amos R. Wells. 

No one can ever tell the far-reaching influence 
of beautiful birthday cards sent to people in your 
church or to one’s personal friends outside the 
church circle. 


THE VOW OF LOYALTY 

At Frankfort, Kansas, a unique thing was done. 
The church’s motto for the year is ‘‘ Loyalty to 
Christ and His Church.’’ Some of the members 
re-consecrated themselves and promised to pray 
regularly for the church and pastor. The vow of 
loyalty included a promise to the service of the 
church two, three or more hours every month 
outside of hours of worship. The services listed 
for this outside work include visiting in behalf 
of church and church school, calling on the sick, 
encouraging the indifferent, leading others to 
Christ, making a canvass for the church and help- 
ing in auxiliaries and in musical matters. The 
vow is made effective for at least six months, 
and at the end of the period the ecards, which 
have been kept by members, are handed in, pro- 
perly checked to indicate fulfillment of the 
pledge. _ 

ONE NEWSPAPER’S PUBLICITY POLICY 

Ministers all over this country will be very 
much interested in seeing the Easter edition of 
““The Oakland Tribune,’’ Oakland, California. 
This newspaper claims to be the most generous 
newspaper in the world in its treatment of 
church news and church advertising. The Kaster 
edition, ‘‘Church Section,’’ has eight full pages 
beside a lot of church news running over into 
other parts of the paper. This is an annual affair. 
The paper has a church department that func- 
tions weekly also. We suggest that you send for 
a sample section of the Easter edition for 1921 
(enclosing a two cent stamp) and show it to the 
publisher of your own local newspaper. In this 
way you may be the means of greatly enhancing 


the chureh’s influence. When you write mention 
The Expositor and address your communication 
to the ‘‘Church Advertising Department.’’ — 


THE PRAYER MEETING PROBLEM AGAIN 

We were present at a ministers’ meeting the 
other day when a layman spoke to the assembled 
ministers of the city churches. He made the 
deliberate statement that ministers as a rule are 
“‘nrayer meeting killers.’’ He told of one min- 
ister who said, in his prayer meeting, that he 
thought he usually talked too long, and then 
proceeded to speak for twenty-five minutes! 
There was little time for other people to ‘‘take 
part.’’? The president of the ministers’ meeting 
said that he planned a series of cottage meetings 
in his parish, put them into the hands of his lay- 
men and ‘‘they killed them in two weeks’ time.’’ 
We ventured the statement that the prayer 
meetings were breaking the hearts of ministers. 
This all means that the prayer meeting is one of 
the most serious problems in our church life. 

We are trying a new plan in our church just 
now. We eall it a conference. It grew out of 
an interesting experience with a group of child- 
ren about twelve years of age. We met them 
once a week for an hour during Lent. We sat 
with the children and guided a conversation. The 
children were encouraged to ask any question 
that was on their minds, (religious, of course). 
Soon we became very intimate and the experi- 
ence was one of the richest and most rewarding 
we have ever had. The children came to enjoy 
the meetings and to look forward to them with 
delight. : 

Now we simply made the application to the 
adults. We place the chairs in a circle (doubling 
it when necessary) and ‘‘sit in’’ with the people. 
After singing a hymn and offering a prayer the 
people are given a chance to ask any question 
they please of the minister who answers to the 
best of his ability. The questions are mostly on 
religious and moral problems, the real difficulties 
of practical people. The result has been an in- 
creased interest, a general participation and a 
natural, wholesome frankness. 

We wish our readers would send in some of 
their own experiences with their prayer meetings 
or ‘‘Church nights’’ or conferences. If there is 
anything ministers desire to know it is how to 
conduct their mid-week meetings successfully and 
helpfully. 


City people can learn some things from coun- 
try people and it does city folks good to go into 
the country. The ‘‘Continent’’ tells of a Pres- 
byterian church at Neodesha, Kan., that held an 
evening service in the country, the entire con- 
gregation being taken to the meeting in auto- 
mobiles. Thee sermon ‘was delivered from a 
small knoll in place of a pulpit. Perhaps your 
chureh (if in the city) could do something like 
this. We suggest that you combine with some 
country church and give them a lift while you 
are enjoying the outing. 


SUNDAY NIGHT SERMONS ON BOYS 
Rev. W. L. Tittle, Wichita Falls, Texas 
‘“‘The Boy Who Slept in a Church.”? 
‘*The Boy with His Window Always Open.’” 
‘‘The Boy Musician Who Used His Sling Shot”’ 
‘A Handsome Boy Who Made a Big Mistake”’ 
‘fA Small Boy Who Surprised the College 
Graduates. ’? 
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SUCCESSFUL ‘“SING’’ ON FIFTH AVENUE 
The following news item is taken from New 
York ‘‘The Evening Mail.’’ 

The church ‘‘sing’’ has come to Fifth Avenue. 

Marble Collegiate Church announces the inaugur- 

ation of an ‘‘old-fashioned sing’’ at the close of 
its Sunday evening services. The regular service 
is shortened to one hour, with sermon by Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, and it is called ‘‘The most 
attractive one-hour Sunday evening service on 
Manhattan Island.’’? Whether it is the shortness 
or the fifteen minutes of ‘‘sing’’ which draws 
is not told in the announcement but it is said 
that increasing attendance of men proves that 
one or both is popular, for the church parlors are 
packed with men and women uniting in the 
familiar hymns. 


: TRY SOME OF THIS MUSIC 

Tullar Meredith Co., 265 W. 36th St., N. Y., is 
issuing some interesting Children’s Day musical 
programs Some of the titles are ‘‘Days of 
Youth,’’ ‘‘Beauties of Junetime,’’ ‘‘Story and 
Song Services,’’ ‘‘Chalices of Perfume,’’ (Les- 
sons from the flowers) ‘‘ Motion Songs and Finger 
Plays.’’ Besides these are cantatas, ‘‘The Child- 
hood of Joseph,’’ ‘‘The Morning of Life,’’ ‘‘The 
Children’s Messiah.’’ They have a missionary 
eantata, ‘‘The World for Christ,’’ and six an- 
thems suitable for Children’s Day. It will pay 
you to write to them for catalogue and further 
information, §§—————_—_——_ 

A NEW PLACE TO SECURE PRINTING 

We are pleased to announce that the Duplex 
Envelope Co., Richmond, Va., is prepared to do 
all kinds of printing for churches. This company 
has become favorably known for its splendid 
duplex envelopes for churches and its high class 
of artistic printing. Write for prices. 


PRINT THIS ON YOUR CALENDAR 
We copy the following ‘‘ Mirror’’ from ‘‘ Beth- 
any Tidings’’: 


SOORN--- 


Many of our members will be leaving on 
their Summer Vacations. 

Include GOD in your plans. 

Take Him with you—and realize in this 
1921 trip how pleasant a vacation can be. 

And please — — before leaving—go over 
God’s account and see that it is paid up— 
up to the time you expect to get back 
Home. 

This will be true Loyal service. 


HUSTLING AT TROUSDALE 
Rev. James C. Erwin, pastor of the Trousdale 
Methodist Episcopal church, Madison, Wis., has 
sent us a big handful of printed matter from his 
church. He uses Expositor methods. In the 
collection are printed blotters advertising his 
church. On the ‘blotter we read, ‘‘You should 
attend church next Sunday. You owe it to your- 
self, your family, your community, your country 
and your God.’’ There are offering: envelopes 
for special offerings. One envelope is designed 
for a subscription to his denominational church 
paper. There is an announcement of a “Week 
f Story, Song and Sermon.’’ The special an- 
ouncement runs this way: . 
‘(Bach Evening—A half hour of community 
singing. Each person in congregation requeste 


to be seated with soprano, alto, tenor or bass 
groups. Both choirs will be seated with congre- 
gation, thus making one large chorus choir. You 
will enjoy this arrangement.’’ 

One of the plans was a ‘‘Victory Rally and 
Home Coming’’ for Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day. Included in this bundle of samples are 
typewritten letters, rally songs and programs. 
These all give evidence of a fertile mind and 
much energy. The church uses printers’ ink to 
advantage. —_ 

A MINISTER’S CALLING CARD 

Rev. William Keeney Towner, minister of the 
First Baptist Church, San Jose, California, is 
using a calling card worth reporting. On the 
face of the card is the following: 3 

‘“«The minister and members of thé First Bap- 
tist Church extend greetings and invite you to 
attend divine service with us next Sunday.’’ 

There is a blank space on the card for anyone 
to sign making the ecard available for the use of 
any church member as well as the minister, 
though the minister’s name is printed after the 
invitation. The hours of services are printed 
at the bottom. On the reverse side is the fol- 
lowing ‘‘welcome.’’ 

To the Mourners who need comfort; 

To the Tired who need rest; 

To the Lonely who need friendship; 

To the Sick who need healing; 

To the Sinner who needs a Saviour; 

To the Strong who want to serve; 

To Whoever wants a church home; 

This church extends welcome. 


GROUP ORGANIZATION EFFECTIVE 

At Murphysboro, Ill., the Presbyterian Church 
was carefully divided into groups for practical 
work. <A conference of all the church officials 
was called by the minister. This was followed 
by a rally of all the church people on the sue- 
ceeding Sunday afternoon. The group organiza- 
tion plan was outlined and adopted. The group 
leaders who had previously been chosen were 
given their groups, a small note book with the 
names of those in their groups all written in and 
a set of suggestions. These suggestions were as 
follows: 

‘As nearly as possible seven homes in each 
group; group meetings at some home of each 
group, to which all in group to be personally in- 
vited; visit to each home in the group by some 
member of every other home in the group; en- 
deavor to bring entire group as a body to at 
least one evening service; challenges to other 
groups to sit with you near front of church; each 
family of each group to mail at least seven invi- 
tations to persons not church members; the group 
leader to be responsible for the mailing of at 
least forty-nine cards or letters in this way; 
secretary for each group to keep a record of the 
Sunday evening attendance of each group; man 
and woman from each group as reception com- 
mittee at public services, especially to receive 
group members and persons invited by members 
of group; ‘hello’ girl who shall have address and 
phone number of every person in her group; 
messenger boy for every group, prospective mem- 
bership list to be also the prayer list; list of 
families not attending any church regularly.’’ 

Following the Sunday afternoon meeting, the 
pastor met with each of the twenty-one groups in 
their home group meetings, where plans were 
explained, all committees and persons appointed, 
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prayer lists prepared and general interest in- 


spired. The Sunday evening services were made 


evangelistic, and at the close of each service 
some group came forward for consecration and as 
a public and personal pledge of interest in the 
unsaved. With only one exception and that a 
stormy night the church had persons coming 
forward and accepting Christ for a period of two 
or three months. The secret of success in the 
judgment of the pastor was the personal canvass 
and the definite prayer list of many whose names 
were in the hands of group members. 


MOVIE INFORMATION FOR CHURCHES 

Every minister who uses moving pictures in his 
church work should send 15 cents to Educational 
Film Magazine, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City for a 
copy of the March, 1921, number. Incidentally 
there is an offer of a movie projector free for 
certain conditions of service rendered. The main 
reason for calling attention to this special edi- 
tion is because it contains several remarkable 
articles on Biblical films and films used in re- 
vivals and other departments of church work. 
The advertising also shows new sources from 
which to obtain suitable pictures. The magazine 
is an ‘‘International authority of the non- 
theatrical motion picture field.’’ The price is 
only $1.00 a year. 

The magazine also renders a remarkable serv- 
ice to film users through its ‘‘Loose-Leaf Cata- 
logue and Information Service.’’ They furnish 
you with a loose-leaf book and send you regularly 
all the latest information about films so that you 
always have at hand complete and accurate in- 
formation. This catalogue service costs $5.00 
and is prepared only for those who subscribe for 
the magazine. A special introductory offer is 
made which may suit many of our readers. 
Magazine for 6 months, 50 cents. lLoose-leaf 
catalogue for $2.50 or $3.00 for a half year. 
If you cannot do this much at present and want 
to try the service send $1.50 for a 3 months’ 
trial. Send your order for this service to 1217 
Aeolian Hall (33 W. 42nd St) N. Y. City. 

Among some good films listed by the Interna- 
tional Church Film Corporation is ‘‘The Vicar 
of Wakefield’’. This is Goldsmith’s story of 
family life beautifully filmed. This same cor- 
poration has released the following: ‘‘The 
Temple Builders,’’ ‘“The Beam in Thine Eye,’’ 
“‘The Struggle,’’ ‘‘The Price,’’?’ ‘‘Who Loseth 
His Life,’’ ‘‘The Widow’s Mite,’’ ‘‘His Birth- 
right,’’ ‘‘Pharisee and Publican.’’ These are 
single reel sermons, dramatic and powerful with 
eut-backs of the original Bible story providing 
the theme. We have seen one of theirs, ‘‘The 
Good Samaritan,’’ and if that is a fair sample, 
as we think it is, you will desire to secure all of 
these for your own use. 

The ‘‘Screen Sermonettes’’ that are produced 
by the Monarch Film Company of Osage, Iowa, 
through the leadership of Rev. Bertram Willough- 
by, a Congregational minister, are exclusively 
distributed by the New Era Films, 21 East 7th 
St., Chicago, Il. Mr. Willoughby had a congre- 
gation of about 10@ on Sunday nights, but 
through the introduction of good films he had the 
privilege of speaking to an average of 1200 peo- 
ple instead of a discouraged hundred. Out of 
this experience he has prepared such films ag 
“‘The Lost Christ,’’ ‘‘The Gospel of Another 
Chance,’’ ‘‘The Light of the World,’’ ‘‘The 
Book in Which All Write,’’ ete. Write to the 


New Era Films people for further information. 

Rey. F. L. Artley, at Millville, Pa., uses mov- 
ing pictures in connection with his revival serv- 
ices with remarkable success. He is quoted in 
the ‘‘Educational Film Magazine’’ as saying, 
‘¢Here in Millville we had fifty accessions to the 
church, and it is interesting to note that most of 
them occurred on nights when the movies were 
shown.’’ 

The Church and School Film Co., has cut out 
‘*My Shepherd,’’ which is a pictorial interpre- 
tation of the 23rd Psalm. This is distributed by 
the International Church Film Corporation. 

There is evidence everywhere that film pro- 
ducers are endeavoring to prepare religious films 
that are really useful in church services. Much 
of this good work is due to the splendid pioneer 
work carried on by ministers who early learned 
the value of the moving picture for church work. 
Every church that is built in the future ought to 
provide for the moving picture because it is go- 
ing to be more universally used as better pictures 
are produced. The Expositor has been among 
the first agencies to call the attention of minis- 
ters to this great means of good. Let us Chris- 
tianize the movies and make them serve Christ 
and His Church. 


THE FAITHFUL FIFTY 


If you are anxious to keep up your prayer 
meetings through June and July, try the ‘‘ Faith- 
ful Fifty Plan.’’ Send to Woolverton Printing 
Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa, for a supply of the printed 
prayer meeting pledge. It is No. 108 and they 
cost only 40 cents per 100. The cards read like 
this: 


THE FAITHFUL FIFTY 


‘*T was GLAD when they said unte 
me, ‘Let us go into the House of the 
Lord.’’ 

In order to help make the MID- 
WEEK MEETING of our Church the 
center of our fellowship and a source 
of inspiration to more of us I PROM- 
ISE TO BE ONE OF FIFTY to put 
this meeting FIRST on the calendar, 
for at least TWO EVENINGS each 
month during the coming year. 


often one to another.’’ 


UNITED ADVERTISING 


At Portsmouth, Ohio, the Protestant churches 
are uniting in an intensive newspaper advertising 
campaign to get people to unite with the 
churches. The publicity fund aimed at is be- 
tween $500 and $1000. A similar campaign last 
year, in which only $200 was used, proved a 
very successful undertaking. Where churches 
work together in this way the public usually 
responds.  _ 
MISSIONARY AMMUNITION 

A minute does not seem to be very long, yet 
there have not been a billion minutes since Jesus 
was crucified. There is a man living today who 
is said to have made a billion dollars. There are 
a billion people in the world who have never 
even heard of the Christ. 
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HAVE A CHURCH PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 

Churches are adding to their lists of church 
committees a committee on ‘‘Church Publicity.’’ 
There is one in Greystone Presbyterian Church, 
Elizabeth, N. J. In the calendar each society in 
the church is urged to make some contribution to 
the funds of this committee. 

It is possible for any church to have an extra 
fund for publicity without a special committee 
beyond the trustees. Get the trustees to approve 
of your plan, then send a letter to every family 
and individual in your parish (including members 
and supporters) from whom you might expect a 
response. Explain in your letter what you want 
the money for. Enclose an addressed envelope 
for the gift. You will receive responses from 
people you least expected would give. Most 
people realize the reasonableness of the need of 
publicity for the church and when the matter is 
put up to them in a clear, straightforward way 
they will respond. We have tried this plan in 
different churches and it always works. 

You can secure a bulletin board of the Win- 
ter’s type in the same way. Another way is to 
give an entertainment and take the proceeds for 
a board. Put on some interesting picture. 


THE MEN’S FORUM 


The following story was written by W. O. 

. Benthin for ‘‘The Continent,’’ showing what a 

small group of consecrated men in a small town 
in Oregon did. 

“‘The Forum will entertain the Hood river 
commercial club.’’ This announcement was 
made in a tiny mountain village of about seventy- 
five inhabitants. In two weeks’ time eighty men 

_of a club from a town of over 3,000 came as 
guests. The result was a fellow-feeling between 
‘the ‘Upper’ and the ‘Lower’ valley. ‘The Men’s 
Forum has decided to present three home-talent 
entertainments,’ was the announcement made one 
day in the dead of winter. Here where snow lies 
deep and roads are questionable ip winter, peo- 
ple become hungry for a good evening of enter- 
tainment. Im each case there was a large gath- 
ering. 

“At a Sunday discussion on local amusements, 
members of the forum became convinced that 
isolated communities like theirs should have 
periodic amusements worth attending. After due 
investigation it was decided to purchase a mov- 
ing picture equipment of standard quality and 
convenience. In a short time nearly $1,000 was 
secured in small loans without interest. This 
gave the entire community a direct interest in 
the enterprise. The pictures have been shown 
weekly for almost nine months, and there always 
is a ‘house.’ 

‘<Wrequently the Forum calls public mass meet- 
ings to plan for the public benefit. Inability to 
secure sufficient money appropriated by the 
county court to provide good roads here had 
‘always been a block to progress. At the instance 
of the Forum a mass meeting organized a piece 
of team work which resulted in the popular sub- 
scribing of $2,000 for road improvement on con- 
dition thatthe county give a similar amount. The 
county met this challenge; now our roads have 
been put into good shape.’’ 


FOR YOUR CALENDAR 


The following ‘‘attendance stimulator’’ is 
taken from the Litchfield, Il., ‘‘Church Point- 


ers.’’? Use it on your calendar in the rainy sea- 
son: Little Raindrops 

Make the grass grow. Make the potatoes 
sprout. Make the trees leave. Make the corn 
mature. Make the flowers bloom. Make the 
apples ripen. Make the wheat—but!! Make a 
prosperous church look like less than thirty 
cents-on Sunday morning. Isn’t it queer? 


SIMPLICITY IN STEREOPTICON EQUIP- 
MENT 

There are a great many different kinds of 
stereopticons on the market. The Victor Port- 
able is a very simple lantern giving excellent 
results and may be carried about in very small 
compass. It has a tripod to stand it on and a 
place to attach the Underwood & Underwood 
Touriscope (by special support). We advise 
sending to the New Idea Service System, Vinton, 
Iowa, for a catalogue. 

In connection with this lantern the Service 
System furnishes lantern slides that are unique. 
The slides are of two sizes with appropriate 
carriers. The standard slide is called ‘‘Feather- 
weight.’’ The pictures are not on glass but 
on a very thin tough material that makes them 
practically indestructible. They have 275 com- 
plete lectures, each with manuscript, and on ac- 
count of the light weight the slides are sent to 
users by parcel post at a low rate. This entire 
outfit is unique and has now been on the market 
long enough to prove its value. The lectures and 
slides can be used in any make of lanterns and 
are rented to ministers everywhere. Any of our 
readers looking for a stereopticon of this kind 
will do well to investigate the Victor. 


USING THE NEWSPAPERS 

In almost every town up to 25,000 the local 
newspaper has space that it can afford to give for 
church enterprises. A writer in the ‘‘New Era 
Magazine’’ says this about ‘‘Publicity and Pro- 
grams.’’ 

‘¢The Presbyterian Church at Elwood, Indiana, 
finds the ‘Call-Leader’ ready to print its pro- 
grams in full as news. The pastor, Rev. Herbert 
C. Cornuelle, submits this copy to the news 
editor. When the forms of type are broken up, 
the linotype composition of ;the Iprogram is 
saved, and simple programs are printed from this 
on slips of good quality paper, with a head suit- 
able for the occasion.’’ 

In a similar way the minister may arrange 
with the paper to print one of his sermons and 
then use the type for a tract afterward. This 
will cost only a trifle as compared with new 
fresh printing. 

We have just received a letter from a minister 
who signs himself ‘‘A Poorly Paid Preacher.’’ 
(Salary $675 per year with a wife and five 
children.) He is in a small country community 
and is making good. His letter is partly in re- 
sponse to our article about enlarging the min- 
ister’s influence. As he has taken to newspaper 
work and it benefits his church we wish to quote 
a few sentences from it. He says: 

‘“‘T find the newspaper a very valuable help. 
I think you have in your columns recommended 
ministers to use the papers to advertise their 
church work. However, I do more than this. [I 
am paid a small monthly remuneration for writ- 
ing local news items for the local paper. I also 
expect in the near future to branch out and 
solicit advertising and printing. I consider this 
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a good clean job which I can work very nicely 
in conjunction with my church work affording as 
it does, lots of opportunity to exert a whole- 
some influence in the neighborhood. I have ex- 
posed gambling dens and moonshiners and gen- 
erally there is something in the nature of ‘fear’ 
lest the ‘preacher’ should hear of it and put it 
in the paper! My work is easier, too, because the 
news hunting enables me to much more readily 
approach the people. They have an idea I am 
coming for news and are generally glad to tall: 
to me. And I get paid in hard cash too, so that 
altogether I find the newspaper a very valuable 
ally in my work. 

‘<While I cannot preach sermons in the paper, 
I do very often take up some public matter in 
my reporting work and above all I reach many 
more people through the press than through the 
pulpit. I am seeing beneficent results on my 
chureh work.?, ——————____—_ 
TITHING STIMULATOR 

The following attractive pledge is taken from 
a church calendar where it is kept standing so 
that people can see it often and be reminded 
of the opportunity to begin tithing. We suggest 
that you send 75 cents to The Expositor, Cleve- 
land, O., for this in the form of a cut as used 
here and keep it frequently before your people. 


Sign and Drop Into 


the Collection Basket 


I BELIEVE i would please 
and honor my Saviour were I to 
devote a definite proportion of 
my income to Ffis service. J 
hereby agree to do this, and I 
also agree that the portion so 
devoted shall de at least one- 
tenth of my net income, 


RED LETTER SUNDAY EVENINGS 

Rev. Thomas H. Sprague, D. D., has issued a 
ealendar book mark printed in red and black 
calling attention to four Sunday evening services. 
They are designated as ‘‘Superb Stereopticon 
Messages’’ and three of them consist of the 
following subjects: 

“‘The Life and Ministry of Jesus.’’? Beautiful 
reproductions from Correggio, Plockhorst, Hoff- 
man, Reubens, Copping, Raphael, ete. 

‘“The Teaching and Death of Jesus,’’ as por- 
trayed by Copping, Brown, DaVinci, Munkacsy, 
Guido Reni, etc. 

‘“‘The Passion Play.’’ Splendid Pictures in 
color of the Famous Drama of Oberammergau. 
The unique feature of the attractive ‘‘book 
mark’’ is that at the bottom is a calendar of the 
current month with the Sundays printed in red. 


HOW THEY DO THINGS IN TEXAS 
Rev. W. L. Tittle, Wichita Falls, Texas 
We are expeeting to move into our great new 
church in April. I came here only 16 months ago. 
Had no roll of membership, no parsonage or 
church building, no lots upon which to build 
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either and not a dollar had been raised for an} 
purpose. : 

About 100 members came to us within the first 
six weeks of my stay here. I have to date en- 
rolled more than 600 members, have bought lots, 
parsonage and built best Methodist church, 
perhaps, in Texas. Total investment is $200,000, 
over 70 per cent of which will have been paid in 
cash by opening date. The church plant is a 
model of completeness and is much admired. 

Have been making one man and one woman 
each week responsible for the prayer meeting 
attendance. They make announcements at Sun- 
day School, use telephone and other means. Have 
averaged 77 present for a month, running up to 
108 when I had a debate on subject of the rela- 
tive greatness of Moses and Paul. One topic 
was: ‘‘Songs that have been a blessing to me.’” 
Members would call them out and tell how they 
had been a blessing. We would then sing the 
song. Another service we had ‘‘Passages of 
Seripture which have blessed me.’’ Both serv- 
ices| were great. ————__— 

HOW GOOD FELLOWSHIP RAISED $35 

About a year ago it was proposed to secure a 
new set of pulpit furniture for our church. We 
turned to The Expositor advertising pages and 
selected the American Seating Co., with general 
offices at 1020 Lytton Bldg., Chicago. They re- 
ferred us to C. F. Weber & Co., of San Francisco, 
who act as agents. The furniture came in course 
of time but did not exactly match a memorial 
communion table that it was supposed to match. 
The Weber Oo. had the furniture refinished and 
made absolutely satisfactory. We have never 
known a firm to be more courteous and obliging. 
They also took over three old pulpit chairs. 

Practically all of this furniture was paid for 
by members of the church in special gifts more 
or less in the memorial spirit. The committee 
needed $35 to balance the account and decided 
to combine good fellowship and business in the 
form of a Fellowship Supper at the church parish 
house. They sent out the following letter to 
every family in the church, enclosing a small 
tissue paper apron. 

Dear Friends:— 

This little APRON is sent to you 

And this is what we want you to do; 

The little pocket you plainly see 

For a certain purpose is meant to be. 

Now measure the waist line inch by inch 

Of all the family large and small 

And see that the measure does not pinch. 

For each small inch they measure around 

Place in the pocket a penny round. 

The game is fair you must admit; 

Your waist your money, we pocket it. 

The Ladies’ Aid has set the day 

And asks you to come with the apron gay. 
Fellowship Dinner 

Please bring your own bread and butter sand- 
wiches and jelly and one of the following dishes, 
enough for ten people: scalloped potatoes, cold 
meat sliced, green or fruit salad, apple pie. 

In the evening there will be an entertainment 
and social in charge of the Young People. 

The attendance was large, the supper was good 
and there was no charge. After the meal two 
little girls passed baskets and took up the aprons. 
When the meney was counted the amount actu- 
ally exceeded the sum needed. The entertain- 
ment by the young people was of a high order, 
very interesting and theroughly enjoyed by all. 


oe 


A NEW EVANGELISM 

Rev. Claude McKay ealls the church bulletin 
board ‘‘The Show Window of the Church’’ and 
Rev. Francis C. Stifler has written a splendid 
book of 28 pages for the H. E. Winters Oo., 
entitled ‘‘Make Your Board Preach.’? We ven- 
ture to add a suggestion and eall all such uses of 
bulletin boards a ‘‘New Evangelism.’’ 


Suppose you have one of Winter’s or Clark s, 


or Dietz’s boards, or some other make, with 
movable letters. After the Sunday services, say 
Sunday night, or even Monday, you change all 
announcements and make your letters preach to 
the people who pass by during the week. To 
help busy pastors he has done some of the culling 
for them from the Scriptures and from literature 
and published the results in this little book. If 
you want a copy write to Winters, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

If you cannot draw pictures cut out colored 
illustrations from magazine covers and paste an 
appropriate one en your poster paper and then 
print your message and tack it onto a board and 
set it out in front of your church. 


GO AFTER THE WHOLE FAMILY 


“*Bill’’? Stidger makes things move wherever 
he locates. Things used to ‘‘hum’’ when he 
lived in San Jose, now they go with a rush in 
that big institutional Church, St. Mark’s, Detroit. 
Here is one of the illustrations he uses in his 
church calendar. 


Just above the cut we find these words, ‘‘Seven 
hundred at prayer meeting Wednesday.’’ We 
do not know of a larger mid-week meeting in this 
country with the exception of that at the First 


Congregational Church, San Francisco. There Dr. 
James L. Gordon has an average of about 1500. 
Stidger tells how he does it, page 245 of The 
Expositor for December. 


INTER-CHURCH SCHOOL A SUCCESS 

A writer in the ‘‘Continent’’ tells a very in- 
teresting story about a Bible vacation school that 
was conducted in Pasadena, California, during 
July of last year. It was remarkable not be- 
cause of the enrollment, though that reached 
nearly 1,000 nor because of the unusually fine 
work done by twenty-five unpaid teachers, but 
because four centrally loeated churches, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Methodist and Congregational, 
did the work as one. The children’s enthusiasm 
was so keen that probably fifty teachers will be 
required this summer. Four divisions were made, 
kindergarten, primary, junior and intermediate, 
and each was allotted to a church. These depart- 
ments were brought together once a week when 
contests were held and work exhibited. At the 
final gathering handwork was displayed and 
judged, drills were given and prizes awarded. 

Before the school started each denomination 
placed a sum of money in the treasury, but these 


funds will not have to be touched. An educa- 
tional lecture with small admission fee was held 
at the opening and the closing pageant and vol- 
untary offerings met all expenses. Only depart- 
mental heads were paid, all the teachers giving 
their services free—no small sacrifice, as most of 
them were public school teachers. No more 
valuable work has ever been done for the child- 
ren of Pasadena, local church leaders believe, 
than that by this Bible school during these sum- 
mer days. 


TRY THESE TOPICS 


A number of years ago some minister invented 
a series of Sunday evening sermons on ‘‘Love, 
Courtship and Marriage.’’? 'The attendance was 
phenomenal. The story was written up in The 
Expositor and the suggestion was followed by 
many ministers always with the same good re- 
sults. Every. now and then the editor receives a 
letter from some reader stating that he has a 
wonderful time with these same topics. 

We have before us now a letter from Rev. A. 
P. Orth, of Alturas, Californio. He says, ‘‘We 
are preaching these sermons Sunday nights to a 
full house.’’ Here are the themes: 

‘<The Ideal Young Man.’’ 

“<The Ideal Young Woman.’’ 
“<Thee, Ideal Courtship.’’ 
“*Choosing a Wife.’’ 

““Choosing a Husband.’’ 
“¢Character—What it is and How to Build it.’’ 


( 


Printing news items in a church calendar is 
ticklish business because you are almost sure to 
miss somebody or something and somebody gets 
‘‘miffed’’. Rev. Charlese E. Winning, pastor of 
the Methodist Church of Pacific Grove, Cal., 
has a very diplomatic method of doing it. In his 
calendar he has a department that he calls 
‘“‘Just a Line O’Type’’ and under this head he 
prints personals, and news items or anything he 
likes, devoting simply one line without any fur- 
ther explanation and what he omits one Sunday 
goes into a line the next week. 


Church Printing 


Just tell us that you are interested 
and we will send you free samples 
of church attendance stimulators 
and other printed helps. 


We print the single and duplex en- 
velopes and all sorts of specialties 
for use in church work. 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


(Continued from page 890) 

came within the tax limit of $3,000. The fol- 
lowing table shows the incomes of the small 
group of highly paid ministers: 
438 ministers with total income from 
404 ministers with total income from 
275 ministers with total income from 
162 ministers with total income from $6000 to $7000 
392 ministers with total income from $7000 and up 

According to Mr. Talbott, the minister has 
two chances in a hundred of receiving a salary 
of $3000. ‘‘Out of every hundred ministers only 
one receives over $4000, two receive $3000 or 
more, seven receive $2000 or more, sixteen re- 
ceive $1500 or more, and eighty-four receive less 
than $1000, while thirteen receive less than 
$500.’’ The following table shows what the 
young aspirant for church service may reason- 
ably expect in the way of financial support when 


$3000 to: $4000 
$4000 to $5000 
$5000 to $6000 


he becomes a minister. It is not an alluring 
prospect: 

1 per cent of ministers receive.......... or more 

1.4 per cent of ministers receive.. to $4000 
4.6 per cent of ministers receive.. to $3000 
9.3 per cent of ministers receive. to $2000 
82.6 per cent of ministers receive.. to $1500 
88.6 per cent of ministers receive.. to $1000 
12.7 per cent of ministers receive or less 


Not only are the ministers boycotted by the 
refusal of the church members to pay adequate 
* salaries; they must look forward to the boycott 
being continued after they retire from the active 
ministry. No denomination, says the writer, 


pays an adequate pension to its retired or dis-_ 
abled ministers, as the following revised table 
of 1919 shows: 


4152 beneficiaries received 
3658 beneficiaries received 
2653 beneficiaries received 
1370 beneficiaries received 
427 beneficiaries received 
103 beneficiaries received 
837 beneficiaries received 
8 beneficiaries received 
5 beneficiaries received 
These figures, we are informed, were taken 
from the reports of seventeen denominations. 


Analysis, says the writer, shows that— 


‘‘One-third of the pensioners received less 
than $100 a year, and three-fifths received less 
than $200. It seems hardly appropriate for the 
Church to talk much about industrial injustice 
when it treats its own employees in this shame- 
ful way. The preacher must live on less than 
half of what the Government has established as 
a living wage. He can not save up for old 
age. He must live in poverty and look forward 
to charity. 

‘‘This is not a picture very alluring to young 
men. The boycott of the church members 
against the ministry is having its effect. If 
this unchristian boycott is not soon lifted the 
Christian Church will lose that prestige that has 
been hers in the past.’’—Literary Digest. 


(Continued on page 929) 


Parable of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Troublesome Tooth 


I had a Tooth that gave me much trouble. For 
the Dentist filled it, and filled it yet again; and 
when the Nerve within it died, then did he treat 
the Root, and filled it once more. And there 
were certain years wherein it gave me good serv- 
ice, and I depended upon it when I wanted to 
come down hard upon the Steak. 


But there came a day when the Dentist said, 
There is no more that I can do. And so far as IL 
can see, it doeth no harm; but the day is not far 
distant when thou wilt lose it. 


Now it soon came to pass that the Tooth gave 
me trouble; but I went not again unto the 
Dentist, for I said, There is but one thing that 
he can do for it; and that can never be undone: 
now, therefore, if I can make it last a little 
longer, whatever service I now get is Velvet. 


But the feeling of it was not like unto Velvet; 
for it gave me pain in mine Eye, and pain in 
mine Har, And there was a Sabbath Day when 
i“ hurt me all the time I stood in the House of 

od. 

And on the next morning I woke early, and 
I was on the step of the office of the Dentist 
when he came from Breakfast. 

And what he did to it was a plenty. 

But when I came away, I spake unto Keturah, 
saying, Thine husband is a man less wise than 
men think him; for had I shown half the good 
sense with which men credit me, then had I done 
this thing Two Months ago. 

And I thought of the way men hold onto Bad 


' means something. 


Habits, that give them discomfort and help them 
not at all to deal righteously with God or Man; 
yet how they Linger Shivering on the Brink, and 
dread the feeling of the Cold Iron. 


And unto all such men, I say, Fool not with 
the matter, nor delay; see that thou have the 
bad habit removed, and cast it far from thee. 
And though thou feel some sense of Ache and 
Vacuity, yet shalt this also be for thy comfort 
and Good Health. 


GLORY! GLORY! 


The Expositor minimum salary and deficit paid by 
conference is spreading. 
, Harper’s Ferry, West Va. 
Mr. F. M. Barton, ‘April 18, 1921 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Sir:—For more than five years I have been 
reading with pleasure and profit the Expositor. Dur- 
ing that time I have found many things that have been 
helpful to me in the Expositor. In the March No. you 
published the ‘‘Life Story of Charles Carey,’’ which 
we used at our Sunday night service April 8. We 
found it very useful and the congregation enjoyed it 
very much. 

I have followed you closely on the salary question 
for preachers. Our Oonference took action this year 
that will really mean something. The minimum salary 
was set at $1200 and an assessment put on the district 
to insure that amount. Last year the minimum salary 
was $1000, but no provision was made for those who 
did not get that amount. Some of our men have been 
up against it for the past few years, but now that 
prices are coming down it looks better for these men. 
I have been more fortunate than many of our younger 
men, but am glad to see some action taken that really 
I am_a member of the Maryland 
Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church. 

Wishing you success in your good work, I remain, 

Yours to help E. W. SIMMS. 
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Illustrative Department 


A sermon without illustrations is like a house without windows 
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Illustrations From Recent Literature 


REV. I. J. SWANSON 


Guard the Heart 

Prov. 4:23 
Give me a heart, and you give me a tremen- 
dous force. But how many men think of sending 
their heart to school? . . . Brain counts for a 
great deal more today than does the heart. It 
will win more applause and earn a larger sal- 
ary. It may be one of the surprises of heaven 
to find the highest places given to the gentle 
lovers. . . . Intellect without soul is the worst 
thing in the world, for a man becomes all the 
stronger, and all the more cunning in the arts 
of devilishness. The greatest intellectuality is 
consistent with the greatest vulgarity. ‘‘It is 
by the sin of intellectuality that almost every 
one of the leading characters in Shakespeare’s 
- dramas is dragged down—Richard Third, Card- 
inal Woisey, Lord and Lady Macbeth, Edmund 
in King Lear, and Iago. The latter is intellec- 
tual enough to see that virtue is a fig, and love 
is a lust of blood, and that the quintessence of 
wisdom consists in putting money in one’s 
purse. Intellect is not enough; heart must go 
with it, to save it.’’ ... In the eighteenth cen- 
tury two great men left their impress upon the 
world, Goethe and Wesley. Inteilectually, Goethe 
was like a great mountain, towering above all. 
Wesley was strong in his intellect—but greater 
in his heart. If you weigh these men by their 
children and influence, Goethe is not to be com- 
pared to Wesley. Germany was made the school- 
master of the world, but she became ‘‘heady,’’ 
rationalistic, and that was the cause of her 
world defeat at the hands of the allies. John 
Wesley saved England so that she became the 
greatest Christian colonizer of the world. Goethe 

represents culture; Wesley, culture and heart. 
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Saving Life By Losing 

Matt. 10:11 - 

There is that old story of John Maynard on 
Lake Erie. One day a steamer heavily laden 
with people caught fire when several miles from 
shore. The captain ordered the people to the 
farther end of the ship, away from the fire. Soon 
came the command from the captain, ‘‘John 
Maynard!’’ ‘‘Aye, aye, sir.’’ ‘‘Head her for 
the shore.’’ ‘‘Aye, aye, sir.’? Would they be 
able to reach the shore? was the anxious thought 
of all. The fire burst through the deck, the 
smoke enveloped the pilot. Will he stand to his 
place? ‘‘John Maynard,’’ again the captain 
shouted, ‘‘can you hold the helm a little long- 
er??? ‘Aye, aye, sir. I will try, sir,’’? was the 
answer. But the heat has already seized one 
hand, and it falls useless by his side. Should he 
not flee? He might save himself. Had he not 
shown his interest, and had he not more than 
met his duty? Ought he not to save himself? 


These questions must have passed through his | 
But again sounds the captain’s voicen 


mind. 


‘‘John Maynard.’’ ‘‘Aye, aye, sir,’’ comes 
faintly through the smoke and flame. ‘‘Hold to 
the helm three minutes more, and you will beach 
the ship and save the people.’’ ‘‘I will hold to 
it, God helping me,’’ is his answer. The ship 
strikes the beach, the boats rush to the shore 
and back again, the women and children are 
saved. But the blackened corpse of John May- 
nard floated out on Lake Erie. ‘‘He saved 
others, himself he could not save.’’ 


The Devil’s Wedge 
Gal. 6:9 

There is a fable called ‘‘The Devil’s Wedge,’’ 
which tells that once upon a time Satan made 
public announcement that he was going to re- 
tire from business and would sell his tools at 
public auction. On the evening before the sale 
took place, many came to see what he had to 
sell. The chief tools were malice, envy, hatred, 
jealousy, sensuality, vanity, deceit; and in one 
niche lay a wedge-shaped instrument marked at 
a higher price than any of the rest. One asked 
the devil the reason of the exorbitant price, and 
he answered, ‘‘That is Discouragement, the most 
useful weapon in all my aggregation of tools. 
It is worth more than all the rest put together. 
I can pry open and get inside a man’s con- 
science with discouragement when nothing else 
avails me.’’ The devil still owns that tool and 
uses it daily. But there is nothing for us in dis- 
couragement. We were not made for it, but 
for enjoyment, for success. Let us not drink at 
this fountain, for it poisons our system, our 
plans, our ideals of life—From The Glory of 

Going On, by House, Revell, New York. 
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Eagle or Weasel? (496) 
Heb. 12:1 

A famous Scottish preacher was taking a holi- 
day in the Isle of Skye in the Western Hebrides. 
He was having a great time, and thought how 
lovely it all was to be so far away from the 
noise and sin of a great city. 

But he was soon to see even among such 
peaceful and beautiful country surroundings 
that strange and evil things happen. 

One morning he was out amid the hills en- 
joying the exquisite scenery, when near him 
there arose a great eagle on its shining wings. 
He watched it fly away up towards the sky until 
it became a speck. Taking out his field glasses 
he watched the eagle fly beyond where the 
naked eye could see it. 

‘¢Wonderful,’’ he thought, ‘‘powerful, ma- 
jestie bird.’’ 

But what was that, that was happening now? 
The great bird is falling! Beak over tail it de- 
scends. Ah, it has righted itself again and is 
flying upward. .Dear me, again it is coming 
down. Yet again it tried to right itself. This 


Then cried Hofus, ‘‘The cloud is greater than | 
I. Oh, that Hofus were the cloud!’’ Immedi- | 
ately Hofus became a cloud. Hofus was happy | 
and content as a cloud, until the cloud fell as | 
rain and swept everything before it except a — 


happened two or three times, and the last time 
jt seemed to be succesful in its upward course. 
But lo! look at it now! It is coming down. 
Will it not find its wings again? Down, down, 


down, it continued to come, and at length 
crashed upo a huge rock just near the place 
from which it had risen. 

What possibly could be the cause of its down- 
fall? 

From underneath the battered body of the 
eagle there scurried a weasel,—a small animal 
noted for its bloodthirstiness. 

The eagle had started out on its flight with the 
weasel clutched tight in its talons, for eagles are 

‘ earnivorous birds. No doubt the eagle’s inten- 
tion was to drink the weasel’s blood when it 
was away up above the clouds. So the eagle had 
carefully lain in wait for the weasel to come out 
from among the rocks, and when it did, the 
eagle’s talons closed around it and carried it off. 

It was a great mistake for the eagle to start 
off with the sinuous creature in its keeping. 
When it least thought of its danger the eagle 
was taken by surprise. The captured weasel 
gave a sudden squirm and worked itself free 
from the clutches of the eagle. Fighting in 
mid-air the animal was able to bite his captor’s 
throat and drink his blood. This so weakened 
the great bird that in spite of the many attempts 
it made to free itself, it was overcome and 
dropped to its doom. 

Many young men and maidens whose lives 
looked promising of success, and as fair as the 
upward flight of that eagle at the Isle of Skye, 
have been brought to nothing but destruction. 
Why, you ask? Because they started out with 
something akin to a weasel in their keeping. 
Some bad habit, some selfish thought, some 
purely greedy ambition. All the strength that 
would have caried them up above the clouds 
‘and dangers, was drawn away by this evil thing 
in their grip. St. Paul understood this fact, 
with all its dangers and illusions, when he said: 
‘‘Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us.’’—From I Wonder 
Why Stories, by Adam, Doran, New York. 


Contentment (497) 
ime G6 
A Japanese Legend 
Hofus was a poor stone-cutter in Japan. His 


food was coarse, and his clothing was plain, but 
he was happy and content with his lot, until one 
day he took a load of stone to the house of a 
rich man. When Hofus saw the evidence of 
wealth, he cried, ‘‘Oh, that Hofus were rich.’’ 

As Hofus said this a fairy cried, ‘‘Have thy 
wish!’’ and immediately Hofus was rich. He 
ceased to work and lived in luxury and content- 
ment, until one day he saw a prince with a snow- 
white carriage, snow-white horse, a golden um- 
brella, and many, many servants. 

Then cried Hofus, ‘‘Oh, that Hofus were a 
prince!’’ No sooner had Hofus uttered his 
wish than he became a prince. Hofus was 
happy and content as a prince, until one day, 
riding in his beautiful carriage under his golden 
umbrella, he sweltered and burned in the rays 
of the sun. 
| ‘The sun is greater than I,’’ cried Hofus. 
| ‘Oh, that Hofus were the sun!’’? Immediately 


| Hofus became the sun, and he was happy and 
_ content, until a great cloud came and entirely 
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hid the sun. . 


great rock which stood unmoved by the torrent. 

Then cried Hofus, ‘‘The rock is greater than 
I. Oh, that Hofus were only a rock!’’ Immedi- 
ately Hofus became a rock, and he was happy 
and content as a rock, until one day a stone- 
cutter came to the rock and began to split it. 

Then cried Hofus, ‘‘The stone-cutter is great- 
er than I. Oh, that Hofus were a stone-cutter!’”’ 
Immediately Hofus became a stone-cutter, as he 
had been before, and this time Hofus was really 
happy and content, for he had learned that there 
are great disadvantages in every station in life, 
and that the best place for each of us is exactly 
where God has put us. 

From Story-Worship Programs, by Stowell. 
Doran, New York. 


Conversion of the Sadhu’s Father (498) 
Matt. 10:37 

Reference has been made before in The Ex- 
positor to the wonderful Hindu Christian ascetic, 
Sadhu Sundar Singh, who has made a profound 
impression on the life of India, and who is at 
present in this country, telling his marvellous 
story of his experience of Christ. It will be 
remembered that the Sadhu was disinherited and 
disowned by his father, on becoming a Christian. 
At last the father has been won for Christ, and 
this is the story: Sirdar Sher Singh (a man of 
noble birth and considerable wealth) made var- 
ious attempts to win back his son, the Sadhu. 
In a letter he urged that the son should marry. 
“*T do not want to ask you what you think, but 
I order you to get married immediately? Can 
you not serve your guru (teacher), Christ; in a 
married state? Does the Christian religion 
teach disobedience to parents?’’? He then goes 
on to say he will leave large sums of money to 
Sundar if only he will carry on the family name, 
and also chides him for living in poverty and 
dressing so poorly. 

In his reply Sundar respectfully reminds his 
father of the definite call he has had to live the 
frue sadhu life in which marriage is impossible, 
and that when he became a Christian he gave up 
all thought of earthly wealth, adding, ‘‘You are 
wise and experienced and can do as seems best; ‘ 
as for me, having once put my hand to the 
plough, I will not look back.’’ 

After fourteen years of unswerving loyalty to 
Christ, Sadhu’s many prayers were gloriously 
answered when he visited his old home in Octo- 
ber, 1919. His aged father welcomed him with 
joy, and during the few days they were together 
Sundar had the great happiness of hearing that 
his father had at last given his heart to the 
Saviour who had so transformed his son. Sirdar 
Sher Singh earnestly desired baptism at his 
son’s hands, but, believing that Christ had sent 
him not to baptize, and in view of the fact that 
thousands throughout India have been refused 
the same favor, Sadhu felt that he could not 
accede to this most natural request. 

It is a touching testimony to this happy re- 
union that Sirdar Sher Singh has made pro- 
vision for his son to go on a great preaching 
tour to the West. (As we have noted, he is now 
in the United States). 

We append one of the Sadhu’s illustrations: 


Seek and Ye Shall Find 
Matt. 7:7 

Once when I was crossing the mountains I met 
a girl of good family. She was on pilgrimage, 
and her bare feet were bleeding. In answer to 
my question she said, ‘‘I am looking for rest and 
peace, and I hope to get them before I get to the 
end of this pilgrimage. If I do not, I shall 
drown myself.’’ I saw she was in earnest. I 
thought how strange it is that people who are 
born Christians and have these great gifts with- 
out taking all this trouble, should care so little 
for them, while this wealthy girl had given up 
her home and all she cared most for to seek sal- 
vation. She did not find peace on that pilgrim- 
age, but she met a missionary who told her about 
Christ. I saw her afterwards and she told me 
that she had found all and more than she had 
sought, adding, ‘‘Men may kill me if they like. 
I have found that better part that shall never 
be taken away from me.’’—From Sadhu Sundar 

‘Singh, Parker. Revell, New York. 
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Overcoming Difficulties and 
Handicaps 
Rev. 21:7 


One September day in 1858, Henry Faweett ac- 
companied his father on a hunting expedition, 
wearing tinted glasses to protect his eyes. Not 
seeing Henry in the way, his father fired at a 
partridge. The shot entered the eyes of the 
young man, blinding him instantly. But for the 
resistance of the glass he would have been killed. 

Six weeks later he was able to perceive light 
for three days. Then the light failed completely. 

The father said it would be easier to bear the 
calamity if ‘‘the boy would only complain.’’ 
But he was never known to complain of the loss 
of sight; he used to say that ‘‘blindness was not 
a tragedy, but an inconvenience.’’ From the 
first he reminded his friends of the phrase put in 
the mouth of Henry V at the battle of Agin- 
court: ; 

‘«There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 


Would men observingly distill it out.’’ 

Sympathetic friends counselled him to bow to 
the will of Providence. But Fawcett asked 
what was the will of Providence. Why, without 
trying, should he suppose that inaction would be 
the nobler part for him to play? ... It is not 
strange that a man with a spirit like that was 
able to win his appointment to the Chair of 
Political Economy at Cambridge, when he was 
thirty years old. After a brilliant record in 
college, he sought election to Parliament. Sev- 
eral times he was defeated; the voters found it 
difficult to realize that a blind man could rep- 
resent them adequately. But in 1865 he was 
elected a member of the House of Commons... . 
In Parliament he became the champion of the 
oppressed. . . . Gladstone made him Postmaster 
General. During his term of office he insisted 
in looking on the Post Office ‘‘as an instrument 
which could be made of service, especially to 
the poor.’’ The establishment of the Parcel 
Post and the Postal Savings Bank were two of 
his achievements. ... For four years he labored 
in the Department. The hard work hastened his 
death. On November 6, 1884, his eyes were 
opened to see the light of another world. ‘‘Faw- 
cett’s life,’’ says his biographer, ‘‘awakens us 
to the possibilities of happiness and usefulness 
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without the aid of money or position and even 
despite one of the gravest impediments under 
which a man can labor. He completely forgot 
himself and his personal interests and in so do- 
ing found happiness and success.’’ 
Punch, the famous English paper, paid him 
the following tribute: 
Darkness enwrapped him, yet with steadfast 
heart. 
He sought, unfaltering, the highest light, 
His keen-eyed spirit failed not in the sight 
Which sees, and seeing, loves the better part. 
—From The Book of Joy, by Faris. Doran, 
New York. : 


Who Shall Separate Us from 
the Love of Christ? 
Rom. 8:35 

Behold him now where he comes! 
Not the Christ of our subtle creeds, 
But the Lord of our hearts, of our homes, 
Of our hopes, our prayers, our needs; 
The brother of want and blame, 
The lover of women and men, 
With a love that puts to shame 
All passions of mortal ken— 
Yet of all of women born 
His is the scorn of scorn; 
Before whose face do fly 
Lies and the love of a lie; 
Who from the temple of God 
And the sacred place of laws 
Drives forth with smiting rod, 
The herds of ravening maws. 
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’Tis he, as none other can, 

Makes free the spirit of man, 

And speaks, in darkest night, 

One word of awful light 

That strikes through the dreadful pain 
Of life, a reason sane— 

That word divine which brought 

The universe from naught. 


Ah, no, thou life of the heart, 

Never shalt thou depart! 

Not till the leaven of God 

Shall lighten each human clod; 

Not till the world shall climb 

To thy height serene, sublime, 

Shall the Christ who enters our door 

Pass to return no more. 

Richard Watson Gilder. 
Quoted in Christ in the Poetry of To-Day, 

Crow. Woman’s Press, New York. 


To My Mother 
Isaiah 66:13 

Her hand is on my hair; her tireless hand— 
All day at tasks for me she longs to bless,— 
Lies half in benediction, half caress. 
She is so wistful just to understand 
How that star-dusty, straying baby-strand 
Of silk she used to twine has changed to tress 
Of woman’s hair, for all her tenderness 
That tried to keep me in the shelter-land. 
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Her eyes, prayer-pure, are on my eyes. Her 
breast 

Is trembling with the sigh that stirs my own.* 

Swift on sweet missions are her feet. Alone 

She toils, and sings, and gladly gives her best. 

Ah, sacred, all! But more than I can bear 

Will some day be that dream-touch on my hair. 
Zona Gale. 
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Turn on the Light (503) 


Jno. 13:32: Eph. 5:13; 2 Cor. 4:4 

The other night a couple of yowling cats were 
making sleep impossible in our neighborhood. 
Vigorous, explosive ‘‘seats!’’ failing to affect 
them in the least, and distance making the hurl- 
ing of furniture and shoes of no avail, I was at 
a loss what to do. Suddenly I remembered my 
big flashlight and producing it I turned it on the 
feline offenders. Instantly the fighting ceased 
and as I continued my silent ‘‘pitiless pub- 
licity’’ they finally slunk away and for three 
months have troubled our neighborhood no more. 

The searching light of God’s word continually, 
fearlessly turned on selfishness, pride, hatred, 
contention,—sin in any form, will drive it 
away. By all means let in the Light.—Merlin 
W. Fairfax. 


Delay Costs Ten Million 
Px, 22:29; Psa. 1195605 i Cor, 7:29 
Elmer ©. Hole, publisher of the American 
Lumberman states that ‘‘one day’s delay in the 
morning mail costs American manufacturers ten 
million dollars.’? The delay in delivering men 
that message, ‘‘in the power of the Holy 
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Spirit’’ may cost some their souls. Minister, 
Layman, the time is short for some! 
Inconsistency (505) 


1 Cor. 10:21; Rom. 2:22; Luke 11:39 


It has been announced that in all probability 
Rey. Baker P. Lee of Christ’s Church, Los An- 
geles, may be deposed for performing the mar- 
riage ceremony for Alfred I. Dupont, munitions 
millionaire, a divorced man, and Miss Jessie D. 
Ball. 

The minister contends that he was justified in 
performing the ceremony since Mr. Dupont is in 
good standing with his church in New York, 
being a communicant to whom is administered 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and that it 
is inconsistent to administer one sacrament and 
refuse another. In addition the church has re- 
ceived large donations from him. 

In his contention the Rev. Baker P. Lee is per- 
fectly right. The attitude of the church is in- 
defensible and inconsistent. It is hypocritical 
to excommunicate an offender and still accept 
Ae money and his companioship.—Merlin Fair- 
ax 


Excuses 
Luke 9:59; Acts 24:25 


We are familiar with the silly excuses that 
intelligent men give for their failure to relate 
themselves to Jesus Christ and his world-em- 
bracing program. We remember with wonder, 
the remark of a university graduate that the 
reason he did not attend church was that he was 
opposed to taking the electric lights off the 
walls and placing them on the ceiling. 

But all the foolish excuses are not made in the 
domain of religion for John J. Mitchell of the 
Boston office of internal revenue confesses him- 
self ‘‘stumped’’ the other day when he received 
a letter from a man asking that he be exempted 
from the income tax because he had fallen 
arches. In the language of the cartoonist, ‘‘Can 
you beat it?’’ 
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Why the Law is in Contempt 


Psa. 82:2; Prov. 17:15; Jas. 2:9 . 

A few weeks ago James Dorsey, a millionaire | 
‘“cattle-king’’ of Elgin, Ill., was released from > 
Leavenworth penitentiary after serving only a 
small part of an eight year sentence meted out 
by Judge Landis. When the judge learned of 
his release he was so indignant that he refused | 
at that time to sentence seven men charged with 
stealing sugar from inter-state shipments. | 

“It would be interesting,’’ declared Judge 
Landis, ‘‘to know just how this man Dorsey got 
out. Think of it. This man was convicted in 
1918 of defrauding thousands of persons to 
whom he sold tubercular cattle as blue-blooded 
Holsteins. ’’ 

If the honorable judge will just recollect that 
James Dorsey is a rich Roman Catholic, there 
may not be a lot of mystery about the manner 
of his release. 

All of this is a piece with protection of crim- 
inals in and around Chicago and accounts for 
the general attitude of contempt for law in 
many quarters. 
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Profiteering and Sacrilege 


Matt. 27:5; Job 21:17; Rom. 1:18 

About a year ago a haberdasher in Brooklyn 
committed suicide over his arrest by the govern- 
ment on the charge of profiteering—which is the 
camouflaged term for stealing. The news item 
recounts: 

He was arrested yesterday by agents of the 
department of justice when they deciphered a 
cost mark code on some raincoats he had dis- 
played in the window of his store. The code 
was ‘‘God help us.’’ As this contains only nine 
letters he used the letter ‘‘X’’ as the cipher in 
the code. 

The agents asked to see a raincoat. It bore 
the cost price of ‘‘OD’’, which decoded told the 
coat had been purchased by Nichthauser for $23. 
When they asked the price he demanded $45. 
He was arrested on a charge of violating the 
Lever act. 

The use of the name of God as a code to help 
him in his law-breaking reveals the daring or 
callousness of his attitude. 
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Arousing Hatred (509) 
Matt. 5:9; Heb. 12:14; Eph. 4:15 

Speaking, the other day, at a meeting in Lon- 
don, Sir Philip Gibbs, the distinguished war cor- 
respondent, appealed to every man wielding a 
pen to pledge his own soul never to write a word 
that would stir the fires of hate or cause enmity 
between peoples who had no quarrel. The ad- 
monition is well spoken, and it is not unneces- 
sary. One of the significant aspects of modern 
times is the growth of the newspaper Press, both 
in circulation and in influence, and with the ac- 
cession of power to daily and weekly newspapers 
has come the temptation to use it for ends that 
have not always been righteous.—Life of Faith. 


When. to my room my mother comes, 
And puts her cool hand on my head, 
It seems to me a lovely light 
Shines all around my bed. 
_ Faith Van Valkenburgh Vilas. 
Quoted in Dreams and Voices, compiled by 
ae Hyde Trine. The Woman’s Press, New 
ork. 
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Preacher’s Scrap- Book 


C. W. Donaldson, Minonk, Ill. 


Sunday Labor , (510) 

Gal. 6:7, 8; Job 4:8; Prov. 22:8. 

Rom. 14:10-12; Jude 14:15; Matt. 
12:36;-2 Cor. 5:10. 

An infidel farmer wrote a letter to Horace 
Greeley when he was editor of The Tribune: 

‘“Sir: I have been trying an experiment. I 
have a field of corn which I plowed, planted, 
and cultivated on Sunday. I harvested the crop 
on Sunday and hauled it to my barn, and I find 
I have more than my neighbors who would not 
work on that day because of conscientious 
scruples, ’? 

To which the editor replied in one sentence: 
““N. B. God does not always settle his accounts 
in October.’’ 

No; nor in the spring or summer. Thoughtless 
people sometimes run up a big debt against God, 
and imagine that after the account has stood for 
a long time it will be outlawed or forgotten. 
But it never is. In the end every account has to 
be paid, usually with accrued interest.—EKdi- 

torial in Forward. 


Natural Law: 
Divine Law: 


% Purity and Power (511) 

Mark 10:21; Luke 18:22; c.f. Matt. 19:20, 21; 

Luke 8:6; 2 Peter 1:9. 

It is said that the continued use of distilled 
water reduces the strength of the physical or- 
ganism, because, while distilled water is chem- 
ically pure and free from germs, it contains 
nothing but oxygen and hydrogen. The indis- 
pensable mineral salts are left behind during 
the process of distillation. Morality may be 
pure and free from faults, but if the indispens- 
able Christ is left behind in the process, there 
is a reduction in the strength and power of the 
individual. Z 


The Gossip (512) 
Rom. 2:1-3; Titus 3:1, 2; 2. Pet. 2:12; Jude 10 
Observe the blotter, how it soaks 
Up words and deeds of other folks; 
Then shows them up to me and you 
In all details——but wrong side to.—Judge. 


Illustrations Lighten Darkness 
Matt. 13:34, 35; Mark 4:33, 34 
- A speech is a long, narrow passage leading to 
some broad conclusion. Anecdotes are the lamps 
that light the way. If the passage be obscure 
and gloomy, it may be that few will follow it. 
But if the passage be cheerfully lighted, all will 
gladly accompany the guide, and long after 
- reaching the conclusion they will remember with 
pleasure the way through which he led them.’’ 
—From introduction to ‘‘Four Hundred Good 
Stories’’ collected by Robert Rudd Whiting. 
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What the Lord Wrote in the Dust (515) 
John 8:3-11 

- We have saved the soul of the man that killed, 

We have turned to shrive the thief; 

We restored the pride of the man who lied 

And gave him our belief; 

But for her that fell have we fashioned hell 

With a faith all stern and just— 

It was so of old; and no man has told 

What our Lord wrote in the dust. 


We have sighed betimes of our brothers’ crimes 
And have bade them be of cheer, 

For the flesh is weak, and the soul grown meek 
May yet read its title clear; 


, But we draw away from the one astray 


As the truly righteous must. 
She is cursed, indeed!—and we did not read 
What our Lord wrote in the dust. 


For ae ma who thieved, and who killed and 
ied— 
Who have slain the woman’s soul— 
We have worked and prayed, and have seen 
them made 
All clean and all pure and whole. 
But we drive her out with a righteous shout 
In our Pharisaic trust. 
So the man goes free—but we did not see 
What our Lord wrote in the dust. 
—Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


SERMON TOPICS 


Rev. A. B. Peck, pastor of the First M. E. 
Church, Pana, Ill., gave a series of sermons on 
“‘The Drama of Life,’’ illustrated by ‘‘ Books 
that Preach’’ as follows: 

1. The Drama of the Face. 
yll and Mr. Hyde. 

2. The Comedy of Human Experience. Book 
—The Jolly Earthquake. 

3. The Tragedy of Human Treachery. Book 
—Romola. 

4. The Real Self. Book—Jean Valjean. 


* * * 


Rev. E. B. Whitcomb, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Pierre, S. D., gave a series of 
sermons during the session of the State Legisla- 
ture in that town, on ‘‘The Ten Commandments 
in Modern Life.’’ His published topics were: 

Bolshevism, H. G. Wells and God. 

Golden Calves, Orthodoxy and Tablets of 
Flesh. 

Sounding Brass, Scraps of Paper and Plain 
Talk. 

Holidays, Blue Laws and Humanism. 

Millstones, Wise Ones and the Servant in the 
House. 

Peace-at-any-price, The Inside of the Cup and 
Sons of God. 

Divorce, Free Love and a Little Bit of Henven. 

Profiteers, Socialism and the Golden Age. 

Gossip, Splinters and Apples of Gold. 

Mammon, The Little Green Gods and Success. 


Book—Dr. Jek- 


Fox’s Sermon From Page 913 
The shortest way to get rid of a sin is not to 
bury it with a lie, but to confess it. The Good 
Book says that if we confess our sins he is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us and to cleanse us from 
all iniquity. Don’t try to bury your sins, Eddie, 
as the fox did his chain. They’ll be sure to 
come up.’’ ‘ ; 

‘‘T think,’’ said Eddie, ‘‘that it isn’t the 
fox’s fault that he has a chain. I would like to 
take it off and let him go with his mother.’’ 

‘¢There is a long list of those who have taken 
off other’s chains, ranging from the Master down 
to Lincoln,’’ added his father. 
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CHILDREN’S DAY 


Meee 
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Children’s Day is usually celebrated the sec- 
ond Sunday in June. The date, however, varies 
in different parts of the country to suit the com- 
ing of the flowers. A study of the history of the 
day leads to the conclusion that probably no one 
knows when, or where, or by whom it was first 
celebrated. Our Lord first discovered the child, 
and very likely the honor belongs to the first 
church at Jerusalem, and that the year was A. 
D. 33. Jesus more than once held such a service 
for the children. Read Matt. 18:1-14; Mark 10: 
13-16. It is quite probable that from that time 
to this there have been churches and ministers 
who, by their very nature and ardent love for 
the children have been wont each year during 
all their ministry thus to honor the children, and 
to think of the more unfortunate ones. He is a 
wise pastor who makes much of Children’s Day. 
It is a good thing for the church at least once 
a year to set the child in the midst, as her 
Master did, and heed the lessons he taught, and 
that experience and science confirm, relative to 
the child. It is well for the pastor on this day 
to preach a sermon to the children, but at the 
same time the self-activities of the children and 
young people should be utilized as much as pos- 
sible. It is not to be forgotten that a sermon to 
children may be the best sort of a sermon for 
adults. 

Suggestive Texts and Themes (516) 

Little Ships: ‘‘And there were also with him 
other little ships.’’ Mark 4:36. I. Little ships 
carry precious cargo. II. Little ships need guid- 
ing. III. Little ships can be useful. IV. Little 
ships must be careful. V. Little ships may be 
lost. 

Lessons from Little Things: 
a little coat. 1 Sam. 2:19. II. It was only a 
little cake. 1 Kings 17:13. III. It was only a 
little cloud. 1 Kings 18:44. IV. It was only a 
little coney. Prov. 30:26. V. It was only a 
little girl. But what good service she rendered! 
2 Kings 5:2. 

Ways of Knocking: 1 Thess. 5:17. Asking, 
seeking, knocking are three special features of 
real prayer. J. The timid knock. Want of faith. 
James 1:6. II. The runaway knock. Want of 
patience. Ps. 40:1. III. The late knock. Want 
of time. Luke 13:25. IV. There are five prop- 
er ways of knocking. 1. Knock early. While 
young. Ps. 5.33. 2. Knock earnestly. With all 
your heart. James 5:17, 18. 3. Knock distinctly. 
Matt. 7:7. 4. Knock repeatedly. Importunity. 
1 Thess. 5:17. 5. Knock expectantly. Ps. 27:14. 

The Garden of the Lord: Isa. 51:3. In the 
garden of the Lord there are, I. Weeds to be re- 
moved, sin, selfishness, disobedience. II. Life to 
be nourished. III. Flowers to be cultivated. 
Beauty. IV. Fruits to be gathered. V. Bless- 
ings to be enjoyed. Reward. 

Finger-Marks in the Bible. TI. Finger-marks 
Ofmcmiammerov. 6° 12-15. cise. 59:95 sane Finger- 
marks of power. Ex. 8:19; Ps. 8:3; Luke 11:20. 
III, Finger-marks of love. Mark 8:23. The touch 


I. It was only 
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of healing, help, hope. IV. Finger-marks of 
fear. John 20:25. V. Finger-marks of faith. 
Mark 5:25-28, 34. Touch of faith, fear, healing. 

Holdfast: ‘‘Take fast hold of instruction,’’ 
etc., Prov. 4:13. I. The take hold of faith. I. 
The hold fast of truth. III. The keep hold of 
life. IV. The freehold of grace. 

What Time Is It? I. It is time to seek the 
Lord. Hos. 10:12. II. It is high time to awake 
out of sleep. Rom. 13;11. III. It is time for the 
Lord to work. Psa. 119:126. 

Winning Words of Welcome: Rey. 22:17. 
There are seven wonderful W’s in this verse. 
1. Witnesses. ‘‘The Spirit and the bride.’’ 2. 


Want. ‘‘Thirst.’’ 3. Word. ‘‘Come.’’ 4. Who- 
soever. ‘‘All.?? 5. Willinoness. ‘“*Take?7 2G: 
Water. ‘‘Life.’? 7. Welcome. ‘‘Freely.’’ 


The Sky Telegram: ‘‘Ask and it shall be. 
given you.’’ Matt. 7:7. 

Flowers and Their Uses: ‘‘Consider the liles 
how they grow.’’ Matt. 6:28. 

Foresight and Hindsight: ‘‘A prudent man 
foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself, but the 
simple pass on and are punished.’’ Prov. 22:3. | 

Tapping the Wheels: ‘‘Take heed unto thy-. 
selfs’? 1) Tim) 4216. 

Things That Talk About God: ‘‘All thy 
works shall praise thee, O Lord, and thy saints 


shall bless thee.’’ Psa. 145:10. 
Childhood (517) 
‘What manner of child shall this be?’’ Luke 


1:66. 

When the John the Baptist was born, this was 
the wonder. ‘‘What manner of child shall this 
bet? 

I. Is not this the greatest question mortals | 
can ask regarding the little immortal? Gen- 
erally the child will be what the home influence | 
makes it. The first seven years will probably 
decide its destiny. What a problem for parental 
care and guidance! 

Il. Eli’s children were a sample of mistaken | 
home government. There must be law as well as | 
love in the family life. The children must be | 
governed or they will govern you. Eli’s mild | 
expostulation, ‘‘Why do you do such things??? 
was one cause of their ruin. The Word says, 
‘‘He restrained them not.’?’ | 

At the first, the governing must be through 
fear; ‘‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of | 
wisdom.’’ And the fear of disobeying the pa- 
rent must prevail in the little mind before it 
can be influenced by the affection and the sense 
of right and wrong. We must mean every word 
we say to the child. The continued repetition 
of the word ‘‘don’t,’?’ becomes a familiar 
sound, losing its effect. Let thy words be few, 
but full of meaning. 

II. Is it not true that the yuung people 
never forget the father’s reading the Bible and 
the family prayers every morning and the kneel- 
ing at the mother’s knee every night to say the 
little prayer, and then those never-forgotten 


i 
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songs that were sung around the fireside when 
friends came in to enjoy the hospitality and 
social life of the home? These indelible records 
stored away in the memory are reproduced later 
in life, like words and music in the phonograph. 
‘They are the first impressions, which last the 
longest, at a time when the mind is plastic and 
teceptive. Let us never leave to the Sunday 
School and the church what should be accom- 
plished first in the home.—E. W. C. 

i Bible Bells: What They Say (518) 
_ Bells are used for many purposes in almost 
every sphere of earthly life and service. They 
eall us to school; invite us to dinner; remind us 
of work; ask us to church; warn us of danger; 
and tell us of death. Bells in their different 
services illustrate the action and power of the 
Word of God in its various calls, directions, and 
warnings. The Bible is full of calls, appeals, 
and warnings to men in every stage and station 
of life. Its precious truths sound like the bells 
of heaven if we can catch the sound of these 
bells: 

1. The fire bell of warning. 
mite.’’ Gen. 19:17. 

_ 2, The church bell of love. ‘‘God so loved 
‘the world. John 3:16. Love and Life. 

_ 3. The dinner bell of grace. ‘‘Come, for all 
‘things are now ready.’’ Matt. 22:4. Grace and 
Glory. 
_ 4. The school bell of light. ‘‘Learn of Me,’’ 
ete. Matt. 11:29. Light and learning. 

_ 5. The work bell of life. ‘‘Son, go work to- 
day.’’ Matt. 21:28. Sonship and service. 

6. The golden bell of testimony. ‘‘A golden 
bell and pomegranate.’’ Ex. 28:34. Faithful- 
ness and fruit. 

7. The passing bell of death. ‘‘I1t is appoint- 
‘ed unto men once to die.’’ Heb. 11:27. 
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Engine or Freight Car! (519) 


Talk to Boys and Girls 

The author of a recent book to boys, in which 
he is urging them to stick to school, asks wheth- 
er they want to be engines or freight cars. 

The latter are things that just sit around wait- 

ing until they are pushed or pulled here or there 
by some other force. They are only made to 
carry burdens for other people. They do not 
cost so very much or take a great while to make. 
The workmen that make them do not need to 
be especially skilled. When the cars are wreck- 
ed usually they are piled along side the track 
and burned. 
On the other hand, the engine comes out of the 
shop filled with power and throbbing with en- 
ergy that only waits to be directed. They al- 
ways lead and pull or push. True they cost more 
than cars, and it takes longer to construct them. 
The workmen must be skilled men. Only the 
very best materials can be used in them. When 
they are wrecked they are carefully picked up 
and every part is saved to be used again. 

The parable is a good one. Not only the 
youths, but their parents should consider it. 
Will the boy or girl be one to be shoved here or 
there at another’s will? The temptation to the 
boy is to take the short cut and get out into 
business life. But he is likely to become a bur- 
den-bearer, and nothing more. A little more 
time and expense now will make a leader of 


him. 


The railroads are clamoring for engines rather 
than cars, according to the newspapers.—P. A. 


A Wonderful Baby 
Exodus 2:2-11 

The Birth of Moses was a great event. He 
was to be a deliverer of his people, a prophet 
of the Lord, and a type of Christ, our great. 
Saviour and King. 

1. The baby born. vs. 2. A great event. 

2. The baby hidden. vs. 3. A great secret. 

3. The baby found. vs. 6. A great surprise. 

5. The baby nursed. vs. 9. A great provi- 
dence. 

5. The baby named. vs. 10. 

6. The baby grown. vs. 11. 
ing. 

The special points in the wonderful birth and 
early experience of Moses illustrate the kind 
providence of God over every life that is dedi- 
cated to God by prayer. In the life of Moses 
we see God’s time, God’s protection, God’s 
providence, God’s care, God’s guidance, and 
God’s blessing. The faith and prayer of his 
parents secured all these things——C. E. 


(520) 


A great hope. 
A great bless- 


Six Minds (521) 

I. Mind your tongue! Don’t let it speak 
hasty, cruel, unkind, or wicked words. Mind! 

II. Mind your eyes! Don’t permit them to 
look on wicked books, pictures, or objects. 
Mind! 

III. Mind your ears! Don’t suffer them to 
listen to wicked speeches, songs or words. Mind! 

IV. Mind your lips! Don’t let tobacco foul 
them. Don’t let strong drink pass them. Don’t 
let the food of the glutton enter between them. 
Mind! 

V. Mind your feet! Don’t let them walk in 
the steps of the wicked. Mind! 

VI. Mind your heart! Don’t let the love of 
sin dwell in it. Don’t give it to Satan, but ask 
Jesus to make it his throne. Mind! 


Sailing (522) 

Life is a voyage. The world is like a sea. 
Salvation in Jesus is a ship of safety; and heav- 
en is the happy shore where we want to land. 
But we require a number of good things to in- 
sure a safe and happy passage. Let us see what 
they are. Besides the anchor, which is sure and 
steadfast, we must have— 

I. A captain who is wise. Jesus. Heb. 2:10; 
Josheyo:14, 15. Ee is) wise, 1. Cor. 245530; 
able, Heb. 7:25; and experienced, Heb. 13:8. 

2. A chart that is safe. Bible. Psa. 119:9, 
105. It is clear, Psa. 119:130; sure, Psa. 19:7; 
and perfect, Psa. 19:7. ey 

3. A compass which is true. The Holy Spirit. 
John 16:13. He marks the path, John 14:26: 
points to Christ, John 16:14; and guides the 
ship, John 2:20. 

4. A eable that is strong. Faith. Heb. 11:1; 
Rom. 1:17. Faith saves, Eph. 2:8; faith keeps, 
1 Peter 1:5; and faith secures, 2 Tim. 12:1. 

5. A crew who are capable. Teachers. 2 Tim, 
2:15; Eph. 4:11, 12. Teaching carefully, 1 Tim. 
1:3; continually, Acts 5:42; and capably, 2 Tim. 
2:2. 

6. A company who are happy. Christians. 
Acts 2:46, 47. Saved by grace, Acts 11:23, 24; 
seeking a better country, Heb, 11:13, 14; and 
singing God’s praises, Eph. 5:19; Col. 3:16. 

The best place to get tickets for this wonderful 
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voyage is the Sunday School. The time is now. 
The price is ‘‘without money.’’ The booking- 
office is open at every Gospel meeting.—C. E. 


Bible Boys (523) 

There are several bright little lads mentioned 
in Scripture whose experience and service may 
guide and help the boys and girls here. They 
hold as it were a lamp with a shining light across 
the path of all who are following in their foot- 
steps. The Holy Spirit has introduced these in- 
teresting lads, no doubt, to teach us a few clear 
lessons of prayer, obedience, blessing, activity, 
and service. 

I. We first meet a suffering lad, in Gen. 
21:16, 17, who shows us the value of Prayer. 
‘¢And God heard the voice of the lad’’ .. . 
‘¢and God was with the lad.’’ He cried in his 
suffering and distress, and the Lord heard him. 
‘‘Crying’’ is the natural way for a child to 
make known its needs to its father whilst ‘‘ Pray- 
ing’’ is the ery of our souls to our Heavenly 
Father. The Lord always hears us. Psa. 34:6. 

TI. ‘The submissive lad comes next, in Gen. 
22:5, with Obedience as his motto. ‘‘And I and 
the lad will go yonder, and worship, and come 
again to you.’’? The secret of Isaac’s hanpy, 
peaceful life, was his willing obedience to God. 
Isaac was an example of obedience. ‘‘They 
went both of them together,’’ a lesson of loving 
submission, ‘‘and laid him on the altar’’; a 
light to the Lord Jesus, ‘‘God will provide him- 
self a lamb.’’ 

III. Now let us notice the saving lad, in Gen. 
43:8, who is a Blessing. Little Benjamin was the 
center of interest, the link of blessing, and the 
bond of union. No corn, nor happiness, nor hope, 
without him. In these particulars Benjamin is 
a picture of the Lord Jesus, and a help to every 
boy. Every true Christian is a link of blessing 
to others. 

IV. The selected lad, in 1 Sam. 20:36, teaches 
us the value of Activity. ‘‘And he said unto the 
lad, Run and find out now the arrows.’’ This 
willing, active lad did a great work in Israel that 
day. He was a signal of warning to David, ‘‘ls 
not the arrow beyond thee?’’ a smart servant 
for Jonathan, ‘‘Make speed, haste, stay not;’’ 
and a saviour of a king and a kingdom, even 
though he knew it not. vs. 39. Every Christian 
boy should be active for Jesus, and always ready 
to help and be kind to others. 

V. There is one more, the serving lad, 1m 
John 6:9. Service is his lesson to us. There ‘were 
three things which fitted this lad for service 
He was following Jesus. He was in the right 
place—close to Jesus. He had five loaves and 
two fishes. He had the right things—grace and 
gifts. He was found willing to lend them to 
Jesus. He had the right spirit—a willing heart. 
These are the qualifications needed for the Lord’s 
service. We must be near, prepared, and willing. 
‘¢Who will be the next to follow Jesus?’’ 

When Count Zinzendorf was a little boy at 
school, he founded a small Guild amongst his 
‘school fellows, which he called the ‘‘Order of the 
Grain of Mustard-seed,’’ and thereafter that 
seedling grew into the great brotherhood, now 
known by the name of Moravians, who have 
proved such a blessing to the world—o. B. 


A Bunch of Seven Keys on One Ring (524) 

‘¢And all things whatsoever ye shall ask in 
prayer believing, ye shall receive.’’ Matt. 21:22. 
Peer i ae . 
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This ring (or verse), presents to us seva 
bright keys for daily use. 1. If well used th 
will bring us blessing, peace and joy. The coy 
dition of a happy life is obedience, the secret ¢ 
real service is faithfulness, the way of fruitbea: 
ing is abiding, and the path to constant blessi 
is prayer. 


I. The breadth of prayer. ‘All things whai 


soever.’’ Liberty. 

2. Thee simplicity of prayer. ‘‘Ye shall ask., 
Simplicity. 

3. The reality of prayer. ‘‘In prayer., 
Reality. 

4, The condition of prayer. ‘‘Believing., 
Faith. 

5. The individuality of prayer. ‘Yeu, 
Individuality. | 


6. The certainty of prayer. ‘‘Shall.’’ Prom 
ise. 

7. The reward of prayer. ‘‘Receive.’’ Jo) 

Liberty is a big key. Simplicity is am eas 
key. Reality is a bright key. Faith is a strom 
key. Individuality is a small key. Promise : 
a golden key, and Joy is the right key to us 
always.—C. E. ———___—_ 

He Goes to Church (526 

Not long ago.a little lad of most winsom 
personality, a member of my former Sunda: 
School, was observed at play by one of our goo 
women, and, being attracted to the little fellow 
she asked him his name and address. Upon re 
ceiving his answer, she discovered that his hom 
was not far from mine, and was prompted to 
further inquiry: ‘‘Why, you live somewhere neg 
my pastor. Do you know Mr. S$ 77? »** Sure 
was the quick reply, ‘‘he goes to my church.’’ 

You laugh at the child’s ingenuous reply, bu 
there was more of truth than humor init. I di 
go to his church. I always attend the children) 
church, and the sermons I hear there are th 
most helpful and wholesome. If we would grov 
upward into manhood or womanhood, we mus 
grow downward toward children. What else di 
our Lord mean when he said, ‘‘Except ye E 
converted, and become as little children, ye ¢a1 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven?’’ 
friend of mine wrote me when our eldest b 
came: ‘‘T congratulate you upon the blessing h 
will be to you. He will teach you far more tha 
you can ever teach him.’’ The truth of h: 
words I have daily occasion to prove ever sine 
Lord Peterborough told Fenelon, as he bade hit 
good-bye at the close of a week’s visit, ‘‘If 
stayed another week in your home, I should be 
Christian despite myself.’? If we would onl 
keep in the children’s company more and let th 
sunshine of their lives bathe our souls, we woul 
all be purer, nobler, godlier men and wom 
Yes, I did go to the boy’s church. | 

But, if I went to his church, he came to m 
Sunday School, and I was largely responsible fc 
the training he received there. Did I feel th 
responsibility as keenly as I should? In view « 
the fact that the church has but one brief hot 
a week in which to do this work, is it too mue 
to ask that that hour shall be packed with th 
intensest spiritual interest and earnestness; th: 
the best possible methods, both of disciplin 
and instruction, shall be used there; and that a 
its activities and influences shall be of the mos 
wholesome and spiritual character? I think tt 
boy has a right to ask more than that—that, n¢ 
on Sundays alone, but on every day of the weel 
and in every hour of every day, the church sha 


do its utmost to guide, mold, and Christianize 
the child’s life—J. B. 8S. 


4 Resting Places (526) 
___‘‘Lots of telegraph poles are growing up,’’ said 
‘Willie. ‘“‘They are just so far apart from each 
ha and every time I go from our house to 
yours, grandpa, I stop and rest at each pole.’’ 
_ **There are lots of Sundays in my life,’’ said 
Grandpa, ‘‘and they are the same distance apart, 
and they are on my way to my Father’s house. 
Every time I come to one I stop and rest, too.’’ 

Sundays are resting places,—places to get a 
“new start in the Christian life. Young people, 
ee high value on your Sundays. ‘‘Keep your 
“2 undays for the great things of the soul.’’—H. 
oe Ringing True (527) 
_ That Sunday School superintendent had the 
immediate and perfect attention of old and 
young when he kegan to drop silver dollars on 
the table and ask the boys if the coins were 
worth anything. The first and second were all 
‘Tight, but the third was declared no good. They 
all said it did not ring true. Then he drove home 
the lesson, that while the coins looked good, one 
was found to be bad when it dropped. ‘‘Can 
you stand a bump?’’ Such was a question he put 
“to them, and then he also insisted that every one 
“would get some such test sooner or later. The 
“character is not something on the outward side, 
“mere appearance; it is a matter of the inward 
‘side, true worth. The older people present that 
Children’s Day found a lesson as well as the boys 
and girls, SSS 

One Astray (528) 

An American bishop related the following: ‘‘A 
youth belonging to a Bible class thought fit to 
discontinue his attendance. The class assembled, 
but his place was empty, and the leader looked 
for the familiar face in vain. He could not be 
content to conduct the Bible reading as usual, 
ignorant as to the condition and whereabouts of 
the missing one. ‘Friends,’ said he, ‘read, sing 
and pray; my work is to seek and find a stray 
‘sheep,’ and he started off on the quest. The 
‘stray sheep is before you,’’ said the bishop to 
his hearers, ‘‘my teacher found me, and I could 
not resist his pleading.’’ 


What a Donkey Did (529) 

Some years ago a Chinaman was confronted 

with the problem of securing a donkey without 
‘available funds. He had a number of children 
and would not be able to support them unless he 
could secure the animal with which to work in 
his attempt to keep starvation, from his door. 
- On pondering the matter, he decided that the 
donkey could serve his purpose better than could 
‘any one of the children in the family. He there- 
fore arranged an exchange, giving a son of his 
into slavery that he might gain possession of the 
animal as a means of support for the rest of the 
family. It happened that the lad was rescued 
from the life of slavery and placed in a Metho- 
dist institution. 

Quite recently one of our Methodist mission- 
aries had occasion to address the student body of 
a large Chinese school. His interpreter won his 
admiration by his quickness and by his accuracy. 
The boy exchanged for a donkey had grown into 
young manhood, and was beginning a profes- 
sional career of large usefulness to his needy 
people.—Christian Advocate. 
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Dollies Had the Measles (530) 

When Queen Wilhelmina was a little child, 
she was not allowed ordinarily, says the Chicago 
Herald, to share dinner with the older members 
of the royal household. Only on special occa- 
sions was she permitted to make her appearance 
at dessert, and place herself beside some special 
friend. 

One-day she was seated beside a fine and 
courtly old general. Presently she exclaimed: 

“‘T wonder you’re not. afraid to sit next to 
me!’? 

Everybody in the room turned at the sound 
of the child’s treble. 

“*On the contrary, I am pleased and honored 
to sit next to my future queen. Why should I 
be afraid?’’ 

Assuming a woe-begone expression, the little 
queen replied: ‘‘Because all my dolls have the 
measles. ’’ 

I hope all the little girls who are here this 
Children’s Day are as sympathetic, and bright, 
as was little Wilhelmina.—H. 


The Fox’s Sermon (531) 

It was a great day for Edgar Brown when his 
father came home from the back forty up in 
Vermont with a sack slung over his shoulder in 
which something squirmed and wriggled as he 
put it down gently on the lawn. 

‘“What is it, dad? What is it?’’ 
impatient wonder asked. ‘‘A pig?’’ 

“*No, not exactly a pig, Edgar,’’ his father 
replied. 

He went to the barn and brought back a short 
strap and a piece of chain; then he pulled out of 
the sack a little red baby fox. 

When his father had slipped the collar on and 
had chained the little fox securely to the apple 
tree beside the house, Edgar’s cup of happiness 
overflowed. 

In the days that followed he was busy building 
a house for his pet and getting dainties for him 
to eat. 

Far across the fields at night Edgar could hear 
now and then the bark of the mother fox. One 
night he saw her bring her baby some bits of 
food. The little fox tried to run off with her 
when she left, but the chain held him fast. 

The next day the boy saw the little fox care- 
fully burying his chain until none of it showed 
as he lay close to the ground. Darkness settled 
in and Edgar called his father to watch. Before 
long the mother fox came with food. When she 
left, the little fox bounded away by her side 
with delight, thinking that he had got rid of 
his chain. But as soon as he started away, up 
came the chain, and brought him back on his 
haunches with a savage jerk. 

‘‘Wasn’t he foolish, dad, to think he could 
get rid of the chain by burying it?’’ said the 
boy. 

Mre5,7? replied the father, ‘‘but no more fool- 
ish than some humans I know. I’ve seen folks 
try to get rid of their wrong-doing by covering 
it up with a lie just as that fox buried his chain. 
They thought they’d got rid of it, and about the 
time they were going to run off and forget it, up 
it came again and fetched ’em up short. I heard 
a preacher say once that the wrong things you 
do and cover up are like the islands under the 
sea. Some day the water will be drained off and 
there they’ll stand like chains of mountains. 
(Continued on page 909) 
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COMMENCEMENT DAY 


An old Greek officer counselled the generals 
on the eve of an engagement: ‘‘The secret of 
victory is in getting a good ready.’’ It was in 
line with this when General Foch said: ‘‘ Battles 
are won the day before.’’ Did not Wellington 
say that Waterloo was won at Eton? 

The ‘‘day-before’’ preparation is just what our 
schools and colleges give. You will be called 
upon, fellow pastors, for baccalaureate sermons 
and commencement day addresses. The ‘‘day- 
before’’ preparation is your theme. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes (532) 

The Investment of Life: ‘‘Take ye away there- 
fore the talent from him.’’ Matt. 25:28. 

Religious Education: ‘‘Learn to do well.’’ 
Miser elhsai7e 

The Indispensable Book: ‘‘If the foundations 
be destroyed, what can the righteous do?’’ Psa. 
alibgey : 

Sent from God: ‘‘There was a man sent from 
God whose name was John.’’ John 1:16. 

Taking Aim: ‘‘'This one thing I do.’’ Phil. 3:13. 

Starting Out: James 1:5. 

The Voyage of Life: ‘‘There go the ships.’’ 
Psa. 104:26. 

To Understand Our Times: ‘‘The children of 
Issachar, men that had understanding of the 
times.’’ 1 Chron. 12:32. 

Growing to Know: ‘‘If any man think that he 
knoweth anything, he knoweth nothing yet as 
he ought to know.’’ 1 Cor. 8:2. 

Heart and Head: ‘‘A wise man’s heart is at 
his right hand; but a fool’s heart is at his left.’’ 
Heel. 10:2. 

The House of Wisdom: ‘‘Through wisdom is a 
house builded.’’ Prov. 24:3. 

Address to Graduating Class: ‘‘Who knoweth 
whether thou art come to the kingdom for such 
a time as this?’’ Esther 4:14. 

The Teaching Book: ‘‘Nevertheless we have 
the more sure word of prophecy unto which ye 
do well that ye take heed.’’ 2 Pet. 1:19. 

The Teaching State: ‘‘All thy children shall 
be taught of the Lord and great shall be the 
peace of thy children.’’ Isa. 54:13. 


Baccalaureate Sermon (533) 

‘“‘Brethren, I count not myself to have appre- 
hended; but this one thing I do, forgetting those 
things Which are behind,’’ ete. Phil. 3:13. 

By no mistake or confusion of ideas has the 
close of the school year been called the com- 
mencement. Every end is a beginning. The end 
of the old year is the beginning of the new year. 
‘““The king is dead; long live the king’’ gives 
expression to the thought in terms of polities. 
One passes, but another comes. The close of the 
year is not the end of life; it is the beginning of 
a new era. Thus we wind up the work of one 
school year only to start afresh. And this is 
what we call the Commencement. 

Again the rolling months have brought us to 
this season. Some are going out with completed 
work. With them finished courses mark a dis- 
tinct change in activity. Others have advanced 
a stage in their educational career and have 
entered higher classes for future effort. To all, 
whether they leave these halls, to return no more 
as students, or simply go forth for a few weeks 
of Work in other fields of service, the Commence- 
ment season brings an urgent injunction, which 
is erystallized into one word, ‘‘Forward.’’ 
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I. One thing the student has learned in t 
years of study which he has spent in school | 
college, to wit, that the realm of knowledge) 
infinitely great. The sum of man’s ignorance 
greater than the sum of his knowledge. 
more he learns, the greater becomes the unknoy 
world in his apprehension. There is no s 
thing as a finished education. At Commenceme 
then we stand on a Mount of Observation loc 
ing away at a limitless prospect. 

II. Commencement is a note of encourag 
ment in life. It bids us break away from t 
past and bend all our energies upon the futu 
Even achievements and victories sometim 
satisfy the ambition and cause a relaxation 
effort. Dissatisfaction with attainment is 
surest stimulus to greater effort. The widow 
a great artist reveals the spirit of her husba 
in these words: ‘‘I never saw him satisfied wi 
one of his productions, and often, very ofte 
I have seen him enter my sitting-room, ar 
throwing himself in an agony of despondency 
the sofa, exclaim, ‘I never, never shall be? 
painter as long as I live.’’’ Such dissatisfz 
tion bore his painting spirit on to noble sv 
cesses. The past has its lessons and its inspil 
tion. Mistakes and failures are warnings to | 
better in the future. A Spanish proverb puts * 
‘¢He is a fool who stumbles twice over the sar 
stone.’’ And so Tennyson sings: ‘‘ Men rise 
stepping-stones of their dead selves to high 
things.’? The memory of the past with its fa 
ures and its victories should only be permitt 
as a stimulus to better effort and to grea 
victories. In every other sense forget the pa 
and press on to the goal. We live in the prese 
and look to the future. The Alpine climber do 
not ask how far from the valley he has reache 
but how near to the top he has attained. Th 
is the true philosophy of a successful life. 

III. Everyone has to some extent the futu 
in his own power. Progress is the spirit of Co: 
mencement, forgetting the past and looking ft 
ward. Our Golden Age is not as with the heath 
behind us but before us. The City of God hasn 
yet been realized. Life for all men holds gre 
possibilities in store. There are greater thin 
to be done than have been done. There a 
greater victories to be won than have been wi 
Achievement already is only the promise 
larger attainment in the future. All the pos 
bilities of ultimate perfectibility are within o 
vision. This is the law of our being, not counti 
to have attained, but reaching forward to tk 
which is before. Paul made the goal of | 
endeavor, ‘‘the high calling of God in Chr 
Jesus.’’ Nothing but the highest and the b 
is worthy of human effort. And so we urge tl 
Commencement shall be more than a word; tl 
it shall be incorporated in our lives.—D. E. 


What Is a Good Education? (58 
Prov. 1:1-9, 20-33. 

I. The best gift one can offer to a you 
person is the opportunity of receiving a gc 
education, because it opens a hundred avent 
to advancement, and breaks down the barriers 
ignorance and doubt. Only as minds are i 
proved do people turn away from superstiti 
When one reads history it is interesting to n 
that as learning has advanced there has beer 
gradual improvement and uplift reaching thro 
all classes. 


II. We need spend little time in arguing the 
necessity of improving the mind. The mind must 
be improved because mental gifts are talents to 
be put at usury. The one who, like the man in 
the Bible, wraps his talent up in a napkin instead 
of putting it out at interest and making it serve 
the world, will have some day to give an account- 
ing of his neglect. Mental culture gives greater 
influence. In the trades, in business or in pro- 
fessional life, the well-trained mind adds much 
to the quality of the work done. The well- 
educated man or woman refuses to be limited by 
barriers and reaches out for contact with other 
minds, living or dead, and by doing so gains 
strength and alertness. 


Ii. The ways of gaining a good education 
are many; by study, application, observation and 
reflection. In these busy days there is but little 
time given for reflection. Few stop to think over 

_ what they have learned or read, but go rushing 
from one impression to another, until they get a 
shallow habit of thought. Many schools err in 
the matter of trying to cram too much knowledge 
into scholars’ heads, and do not see to it that it 
is digested. Observation is a most excellent way 
of improving the mind. Those who have not had 
the advantages of early study can do much for 
themselves by observing carefully and by reading 
good books. Apart from actual study, there is 
no better method for any one to train the mind 
than by the use of good literature. The one who 
chooses to do so can become acquainted with the 
best minds of every age by reading and reflect- 
ing on the products of their brains. The mind 
may also be improved by contact with other 
minds, for the keen play of wit that, passes be- 
tween man and man upon some worth-while topic 
does much to sharpen the intellect and marshal 
the thoughts into something like order. 


IV. There is a higher sort of culture than 
mere intellectual attainment. The one who would 
cultivate his mind thoroughly must seek that 
wisdom without which his mental gifts may be 
as cold and brilliant as a gem and as void of 
soul. The Duke of Wellington’s oft-repeated 
saying that ‘‘Education without religion would 
surround us with clever devils,’’ is too often 
true, for the enlargement of mental powers opens 
so many more avenues for crime if one is so dis- 


posed. Without true wisdom all knowledge will. 


in the end prove worthless, for ‘‘the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom and the know- 
ledge of the Holy is understanding.’’—N. H. S. 


The Bible and National Education (535) 
Deut. 4:1-9 


Law and liberty go together. We can hardly 
think of liberty without thinking of law. To be 
free is to be in right relations with good laws. 
A man may be a slave or have a sense of slavery 
either because he is under bad laws or because 
he is a bad man. A bad man wishes to do wrong 
and when a good law restrains and punishes him, 
he regards himself as a slave, and he is a slave, 
for he is not in right relations with righteous 
law. A good man wishes to do right, but he may 
be under a bad law that Would constrain and 
scompel him to do evil, or punish him for doing 
right, and he regards himself as a slave and de- 
mands liberty. He needs a change in the law 
under which he lives. 


‘character. 


What then is the difference between good 
laws and bad laws? What is the difference be- 
tween a bad man enslaved by good laws, and a 
good man enslaved by bad laws? 


This is a practical question. We hear a great 
outery against infringement on personal liberty 
by men who wish to do wrong. The drunkard’s 
personal liberty is taken away when he cannot 
get strong drink; the slanderer’s personal liberty 
is taken away when he cannot traduce and slan- 
der his fellowmen without restraint; the robber 
or the murderer cries out against the law that 
protects his neighbor’s property or life, and the 
libertine complains of the ‘‘blue laws’’ when he 
cannot give loose rein to lust and passion. We 
hear far more complaints of slavery from bad 
men than from good men, and a great many peo- 
ple cannot distinguish between liberty and law- 
lessness. Civic government enacts national laws 
with penalties for their violation. It may enact 
either bad laws or good laws. How are law- 
makers to determine what is good and what is 
bad? Is there any test or standard by which 
laws may be tested? Can we say that good laws 
secure the greatest good to the greatest number? 
If so, what becomes of individual rights? How 
shall we decide as to what is the greatest good? 
Is there any standard? 


Moses faced these questions when he organized 
the Hebrew people for national life in the 
Promised Land. He did not depend on his own 
wisdom to formulate the national code. He had 
received from God the Ten Commandments. It 
was through obedience to these commandments 
that they were to become a great nation, a wise 
and understanding people. Moses was learned 
in all the wisdom of Egypt. but when he built 
the tabernacle and established doctrines of re- 
ligion it was not by the exercise of this wisdom 
but ‘‘as the Lord commanded.’’ When the 
national laws were enacted it was not by the 
exercise of this worldly wisdom, but according 
‘to the commandment of the Lord. Nor is it 
essentially different in the present age. Where 


‘there is no recognition of God’s laws as revealed 


in the Bible, national morals are chaotic. If 
God be left out, the difference in forms of gov- 
ernment is of little account. Any civil govern- 
ment whose laws are enacted and executed in 
conformity with God’s law, as revealed in the 
Bible, is a good government. Any civil govern- 
ment whose laws are not enacted and executed 
in the spirit of the gospel is, so far, a bad gov- 
ernment. If we love our nation and seek its 
prosperity we must study God’s law as revealed 
in his Word, and must teach this law to our 
children and our children’s children. The student 
of history is stupid and blind who does not see 
in this land, at the present time, the same forces 
that destroyed Rome and older civilized nations. 
We must turn to God if we would escape the 
doom of the nations that forget God. Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation.—P. B. 


Education (536) 


A president of one of our colleges has said that 
education should be six-fold in its scope and 
“<Tt should give the student a body 
strong and supple; an intellect able to think; a 
heart to love; a conscience for righteousness; 
an imagination to appreciate the beautiful, and 
a will strong to choose.’’ 
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Education of Women (537) 


When a chief of the Cherokees was asked why 
the Cherokees are so much in advance of the 
other tribes, he replied: ‘‘ Because we have taken 
care to educate our women as well as the men.’’ 
—Home Missionary Bureau. 


Education a National Defense (538) 


No part of our national defences is more im- 
portant than our schools. No ageney to-day is 
more efficient in transforming the untoward con- 
ditions brought about by the incoming tide of 
immigration than our public schools. Our greatest 
security for the future requires a larger degree 
for attention to the moral and spiritual develop- 
ment of our youth. The best influences should 
be cast about them, especially during the period 
when they are in the preparatory school and the 
college. In these institutions are being trained 
our future leaders. They must meet the perils 
of the coming years; and the best part of their 
equipment will be love of truth and sincerity, 
and fidelity to conscience. Let us honor and 
strengthen our educational institutions because 
of the noble work they have done and are do- 
ing—The Christian Advocate. 


Emancipation by Education (539) 


A little negro slave boy on a Southern plan- 
tation had one single garment, a coarse flaxen 
shirt, his only covering; he had never slept in a 
bed—not he; who his father was he never knew, 
nor his own age. He once went as far as the 
school-house door with his little mistress, to 
carry her books, and had the feeling that ‘‘to 


get into a school-house and study would be the 


same as getting into Paradise.’’ 

After the emancipation proclamation he was a 
boy of ten or twelve years of age, working in 
the salt mines of West Virginia, but with an 
intense longing for an education; a little later 
attending night-school. Again we see him on his 
way to Hampton Institute, a distance of five 
hundred miles, with scarcely any money to buy 
clothing or pay his fare; sometimes begging rides, 
sleeping under the sidewalk or in any shelter he 
might find, to save his money; reaching Hamp- 
ton, at last, with just twenty-five cents in his 
pocket and looking like a tramp. 


Later we see him a student, doing janitor work 
to help pay his way. Here, for the first time, he 
ate from a tablecloth, learned the use of napkins, 
tooth brush and the bath, also of sheets; the 
first night he slept under them both, and the 
next night on top of both. At length, graduating 
with honor, he becomes a teacher; is called back 
to deliver a post-graduate address, is tendered 
a reception in Richmond at which two thousand 
colored people were present, in a hall not far 
from the place where he slept under the side- 
walk. Beloved and respected by both white and 
black was Booker T. Washington, president of 
Tuskegee Lustitute. 


Thinkers Create Money Values (540) 

Men make wealth by their thoughts as well as 
by their hands. A Morse dreams of telegraphic 
communication and his thought materializes in 
hundreds of millions of value in telegraph lines. 
A Stevenson dreams of locomotive traction, and 
we have thousands of millions of dollars in rail- 
roads. An Edison conceives of speaking by a 
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wire, and we have millions upon millions of ] 
wealth in telephones created by his thought. | 
What, do you ask, does thought make money? | 


Yes, I say, the thoughts of these and other 
thinkers create actual money values. So you see 
that the thoughts of men make wealth as well as 
the work of the hands.—Lansing. 


Teaching (541) 


Teaching has three objects; (1) The communi- 
cation of knowledge. (2) The stimulating of the 
activity of the student. (3) The development of 
character. 


Education and Religion (542) 


The aim of the Christian college is not reached 
by turning out students who are merely be- 
lievers in Christianity, who consent calmly and 
indifferently to its creed. It aims to fill its 
students with the spirit of St. Paul, to make 
them alive in the services of Christ, and to fire 
them with the enthusiasm of humanity. 


There are special reasons today which show 
that the part taken by the Christian college in 
our national life is growing important and 
strategic. America, already the richest of na- 
tions, is to become far richer. The number of 
the wealthy will be increased, and millions will 
have most of the comforts, and even luxuries, 
which the very rich now enjoy. The tendency of 
opulence is to enervate. Christian character 
needs to be hardened and fortified against lux- 
ury. And a ‘‘manhood that can stand money’’ 
is what the Christian college aims to produce. 

Our civilization rushes to a vast and fatal 
plunge unless God is enthroned in the educated 
minds of our people. Education without religion 
is architecture without foundation and roof— 
Barrows. ; 


The Educated Man (543) 


The educated man has greater ability to grasp 
new truth and facts. The uneducated man is 
more likely to be unbalanced by new schemes and 
“isms.’’ The educated man has a broader mind 
and is more open to the opinions of others. 

What special advantage does the _ college- 
trained man gain over the self-made man, so- 
called? The educated man has the advantage of 
being able to think more systematically. He has 
at his control a mass of facts, and he is trained 
to see the fallacy of false schemes.—D. L. Moody. 


Statistics of Education (544) 


If the years spent in pursuit of education in- 
crease the farmer’s chances of getting satisfac- 
tion out of life, they are profitably spent, even 
though they leave him somewhat behind in the 
race for dollars. For dollars and contentment 
are not synonymous terms, and the men who ean 
combine few dollars with intelligent content- 
ment is obviously better off than the man who 
having more dollars than he ean use, finds that 
the only employment which is really congenial to 
him is accumulating more. 

It is more profitable to spend some time in 
youth in cramming the mind with knowledge not 
immediately useful, than to be compelled for 
lack of other resources to spend one’s old age 
cramming one’s pockets with money one does not 
want.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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Sleeping Sickness, or Unconverted Christians 

‘“When thou, art converted.’? Luke 22:32. 

I. Peter was a Christian. No question. 
Christ had recognized, commended, honored him, 
as such. Yet he needed conversion. Jesus said 
so. 


True, the R. V. translates it ‘‘turn again;’? © 


but this does not change the argument, because 
the words ‘‘convert,’’ ‘‘be converted’’ in every 
ease in the Bible mean ‘‘turn.’’?’ So we must 
either drop ‘‘conversion’’ from our religious 
vocabulary, or else admit that Peter at this time 
was not converted, though he was a Christian. 

Peter was an unconverted Christian. Yet 
Peter didn’t realize it, but self-complacently 
thought himself the best of all. 

Ii. There are many unconverted Christian 
today. 1. Christians who have grown cold and 
worldly in spiritual life. ‘‘I have somewhat 
against thee, because thou hast left thy first 
love.’’ No longer warm and spiritual, they are 
forgetting the exhortation: ‘‘Love not the world, 
neither the things that are in the world.’’ Such 
need to be converted. 2 Christians who manifest 
litle active interest in their own Church. They 
are Christians; but they are ‘‘dead wood.’’ 
Though saved to serve, they serve not. Though 
called as Christ’s ‘‘witnesses,’’ they witness 
not. In the real spiritual work of the Church 
they show slight interest, take little or no part. 
They need to be converted! ‘‘Remember from 
whence thou hast fallen, and repent, and do the 
first works.’’ 3. Christians who manifest: little 
active interest in the spread of the Kingdom. 
They are Christians; but they have never wak- 
ened to the supreme call of Missions abroad. 
They are not wishing, working, praying, for 
conversions at home. Saved themselves, they 
are letting all others go unsaved! ‘They are 
Christians, but, O, how they need to be con- 
. verted! Like Peter, they are denying their 
Master, traitors to his cause, quitters in his 
warfare. 

TIT. What do these unconverted Christians 
need? 1. To find out by study of the New 
Testament what a ‘‘Christian’’ is. 2. To test 
themselves by that standard. 
selves, whether ye be in the faith; prove your 
own selves.’’? 38. Then to waken up spiritually 
and attain. One of the most fearsome of mod- 
ern diseases is called the ‘‘sleeping sickness.’’ 
Known only since 1916, it has baffled medical 
science and caused a multitude of deaths. But 
spiritual ‘‘sleeping sickness’’ has been prevalent 
in all ages; has slain unnumbered millions in the 
world; and even has invaded the Church of God 
and caused measureless harm. David, nearly 
died of it; but fortunately Nathan was enabled 
to waken him. Peter was seized; and only Di- 
vine compassion aroused him. And indeed, to- 
day it is the most wide spread, the most per- 
vasive, the most malefic disease in the Church 
of Jesus Christ; and every victim of its ravages 
is an unconverted Christian! ‘‘What meanest 
thou, O sleeper? Arise, call upon thy God.’’ Be 
converted!—Rev. R. C. H. 


‘(Hixamine your-. 


Moses at Marah 


“And when they came to Marah, they could 
not drink the waters of Marah, for they were 
lonibersiZe eben eHixcalyi3 23-05). 

The children of Israel had just concluded their 
song of thankfulness for deliverance from the 
hand of Pharaoh and his hosts. A very won- 
derful song. Alas! we soon find how much dif- 
ference there is between singing a hymn and 
living a life. The people had not gone more 
than three days into the wilderness of Shur 
when they showed the fickleness of the most in- 
tensely religious passion and the inconsistency 
of the profoundest religious homage. 

I. They could not drink the waters of Marah, 
for they were bitter. So the greatest triumphs 
of life may be succeeded by the most vexatious 
inconveniences. God had divided the Red Sea 
for his people, yet he suffered them to go into 
places where there was no water to drink! For 
their sakes he had destroyed Pharaoh and his 
hosts. Yet he allowed them to suffer the pain 
of thirst! The children of Israel were actually 
in the right way when they found themselves ex- 
posed to this inconvenience. You may be right 
even when the heaviest trial is oppressing you. 
If, however, we are able to trace our trial to 
some outward or inward sin then indeed it well 
becometh us to bow down before the God of 
heaven and to utter the cry of penitence. 

II. The people murmured against Moses. So 
the greatest services of life are soon forgotten. 
Instead of saying to Moses, ‘‘Thou art our lead- 
er, we will trust thee,’’ the children of Israel 
turned round upon Moses and openly treated him 
as incapable, if not treacherous. Where was 
their recollection of the overthrow of Pharaoh? 
Where was the memory of the triumphant song 
which they sang when the sea covered the 
chariots and horsemen of the tyrant king? So 
soon do we forget the great services which have 
been rendered by our leaders. Moses was the 
statesman of Israel, yet see how he was treated 
when he came upon difficulties over which he 
had no personal control! It is so that we deal 
with our own patriots. We do the same with 
our preachers. So long as they will say from 
the pulpit the things which we have been hear- 
ing with cuckoo-like regularity for many years, 
we call them excellent preachers; but if they at- 
tempt to lead us into unwonted tracks, the prob- 
ability is we shall in an hour forget the pastoral 
solicitude and the ministerial zeal of years and 
treat as enemies the men who have been our 
wisest and gentlest friends. 

III. And Moses cried unto the Lord. So mag- 
nanimous prayer is better than official resigna- 
tion, Think what Moses might have said under 
the circumstances! With what indignation he 
might have answered the murmuring mob! In- 
stead of speaking so, what did Moses do? 
He cried unto the Lord! All great leaders 
should be intensely religious, or they will as- 
suredly fail in the patience without which no 
strength can be complete. : 

Parents, instead of resigning the oversight of 
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your children, pray for them. Pastors, instead 
of resigning your official positions, pray for 
them that despitefully use you. Renew your pa- 
tience by waiting upon God. 

IV. And the Lord showed him a tree. So 
wheré there is a bane in life there is also an 
antidote. The water was bitter, but there was 
a tree of healing at hand! Things are never so 
bad in reality as they often appear to be. Un- 
-doubtedly there are bitter experiences, but quite 
as undoubtedly there are remedies precisely 
adapted to these experiences. The tree was not 
created in order to meet the case; it was actually 


standing there at the time of the complaint. The © 


cure is often much nearer us than our irrational 
distrust will allow us to suppose. 

Hast thou come in thy wilderness-way to the 
place of bitter waters? Canst thou not drink of 
the stream, even though thy thirst be burning 
and thy strength be wasted? Know thou, there 
is a tree the leaves of which are for the healing 
of the nations! A tree? Truly so; but a tree 
as yet without a leaf,—a tree bare as the frosts 
and the winds of winter can make it,—the great, 
grim, dear, sad, wondrous Cross of the Son of 
God! Some of us have sought to touch the wells 
of life with other trees, but we have only aggra- 
vated the disease which we sought to cure. By 
the grace of heaven we have been enabled to 
apply the Cross to the bitter wells of our sin and 
grief and behold the waters have become clear 
as the crystal river which flows fast by the 
throne of God!—P. 


An Aged Disciple 

‘“‘There went with us also certain of the 
disciples of Cesarea, and brought with them one 
Mnason of Cyprus, an old disciple, with whom 
we should lodge.’’ Acts 21:16. 

I. The account of Mnason. 
been a member of the Church. 2. He had long 
been a reader of the Bible. 3. He had long been 
an example of the Christian graces. 4. He had 
long been a leader in works of usefulness. 

II. Lessons: In Mnason we see: 1. A proof 
of God’s peculiar care of his own. 2. An evi- 
dence of the power of the Gospel. 3. A speci- 
men of the more advanced type of Christian 
character. 4. An intimation of the attainments 
of the saints in heaven. 5. An object of our 
own veneration, and love, and service. 


1. He had long 


The Hinderer _ 

“‘Satan hindereth us.’’? 1 Thess. 2:18. 

We have schemes that come to nothing; 
wishes which perish in disappointment; and 
even vows and oaths which fall so far short of 
realization that they afflict our hearts with a 
sense of self-perjury and self-contempt. What 
is that malign power which encircles us with 
hindrances whensoever we would set forth on 
the holy errand of sympathy or instruction? 

I. There is a hinderer. Not only are there 
hindrances. There is a personal hinderer. He is 
not visible, he is not persuadable (resist is the 
word, not persuade). Is the tiger ever per- 
suaded to spare the prey? God can be entreat- 
ed; the devil must be resisted. 

One man says there is no devil. 
“‘tempted’’ Jesus. The devil ‘‘entered into’? 
Judas. The devil ‘‘desired’’ to have Peter. 
The devil ‘‘hindered’’ Paul. I prefer that my 


But the devil 


_ 19:10. 


faith should run in the line of these statements 
notwithstanding all their mystery, than it should» 
espouse the suggestions of speculators. I repeat: 
There is a personal hinderer in the spiritual life 
of men. | 

IJ. This hinderer assails the most eminent 
workers in the church. He assailed the Saviour > 
himself! In this case he hindered Paul. We 
are apt to think that the greatest men in the 
church escape temptations which fall to the lot 
of others. The greater the man, the greater the 
temptation. It is so in other things. The more 
refined the taste the more sensitive to vulgari- 
ties. 1. Our temptations show our unity as mem- 
bers of a common race. 2. Our temptations 
should awaken our sympathy as partakers of a 
common suffering. 


III. This hinderer seeks to foil the aggressive 
intentions of the Christian. In being a hinderer 
the enemy has a decided advantage. 1. It is 
easy to hinder; that is, easy to do mischief, to 
suggest difficulties, to magnify obstacles, ete. 
2. It is easier to hinder than to counteract. Did 
Satan ever hinder a man from doing a bad 
action? When we were about to give a dollar 
to a good cause, did Satan ever say, ‘‘Give a 
dime?’’ Remember that the enemy deals with 
the purposes of man, and not only with the per- 
formances. He fights battles in the mind. What 
a wreck is the inner life of some of us! 1. Satan 
comes to us sometimes through the medium of | 
bad men. 2. Sometimes through the gratifica- 
tion of apparently harmless wishes. 3. Some- 
times through friendly but incapable advisers. 
There is a Helper! ‘‘Jesus, refuge of my soul.’’ 
The Holy Spirit can alone overcome the spirit 
of evil.—P. 


Candles 


I. The candle of the Lord: Conscience. Prov. 
20:27; Psa. 18:28. Conscience is the candle of 
the Lord fixed in every breast, and is the natural 
light which makes us sensible of right and 
wrong. But it must be enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, and guided by the Word of God or else 
it is not a sure guide to salvation and life. 
When the Holy Spirit enlightens conscience then ~ 
there is conviction of sin, sense of danger, and 
an earnest cry for help. Acts 16:30. 

II. The candle of Grace. Love. Luke 15:8. 
This candle of grace lights us to salvation and 
joy. It is a search light to seek the lost. Luke 
It is a Divine light to find the helpless. 
Ezek. 34:16. It is a warm light to welcome the 
found ones. Luke 15:22. 


III. The candle of Testimony: Life. Matt. 
5:15. When we are saved we become the candles 
for the Lord. A candle lit for the right pur- 
pose, v.14; Phil. 2:15. A candle put in the right 
aes v.15. A candle shining for God’s glory, 
v.16. 

IV. The candle put out: Death. Job 18:6. 
The light of nature and the spark of reason may 
do for this world, but will never light us to the 
other world in safety, and death will come and 
put it all out. This is no light for the soul, and 
when death comes it is often too late to get 
Divine light. Matt. 25:8; Luke 13:25, 26. 

V. The candle outshone: Glory. Rev. 22:5. 
There is a bright, glorious future for God’s peo- 
ple. No night of darkness, no night of sorrow, 


and no night of death. Rev. 20:1, 5—C. E. 
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THE MID-WEEK SERVICE 


General Topic for the Month: Four Nights with 


the Church Societies. 


Let the opening exercises each evening be in the 


_ charge of the societies represented that night, and have 


evening. 
“a 


each group 


responsible for the attendance on _ its 
: * *. oe 
E, 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ NIGHT 


% The Sunday School 
_, Boys and Girls in The Book. The aim of this meet- 
ing is to leave the impression upon the minds of the 


“boys and girls that they are taken account of in the 


Bible Story, and hence that they have a recognized 
place in the church. 
_ Hach one of these Bible references should be read 


learn more of it themselves. 


or recited or told by a boy or girl, member of the Sun- 
day School. The pastor should make an explanatory 
introduction before each, or a comment afterward, ac- 
cording to the subject. 

Deut. 6:6, 7. Here is Bible authority for the Sun- 
day School, for it but supplements the teaching of the 
home. And if any parents are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Word of God to teach it to their 
children, let them come to the Sunday School and 
(Put in an invitation 


here to adults to attend the Bible Olasses). 


, 


I Sam. 1:27, 28. Let the pastor introduce this with 

a@ very brief recalling of the fact of the little Samuel’s 
being taken to the Temple by his mother to serve the 
lord in the Temple service. Have as small a boy as 
aos give these verses. The words of the King 
James Version are easier. For a small child substitute 
preven for ‘‘petition.’’ Samuel was a Primary 
child. 

2 Kings 5:1-5, 9-14. A little slave girl brings about 
the cure of the great general from the terrible leprosy. 
A child’s hand can sometimes put in action great 
forces. The little captive maid of Israel took with her 
te her new home, the knowledge of God, his power 
and his prophet. 

2 Chron. 22:10-12; 23:9-11; 24:if.c. This story 
had better be re-written in simpler language, at least 
omitting the hard names. 

We have the story of the rescue and protection of a 
little prince. Whether slave girl or prince matters not; 
both are under God’s protection and both may be of 
use in the world. 

2 Chron. 34:1-3. Here is another boy-king, and one 
who did what was right before God while he was yet 
young. Neither youth nor high position were consid- 


ered excuses for selfish indulgence. 


Zech. 8:5. In Zechariah’s picture of the redeemed 
Jerusalem, the city of Zion, he sees happy boys and 
girls engaged in merry play. Children are wanted in 
the church, real boys and girls, with all their natural 
characteristics. 

John 6:5-11. In the New Testament story a lad 
plays an important part, furnishing the basis for the 
great miracle of feeding the five thousand. That little 
lad with his lunch basket has come down across the 
ages, walking by the side of Jesus, his helper in the 


only miracle told by all four of the evangelists. 


Boys and girls are in The Book, and boys and girls 
should be in thé church. 

Plan for Our Meeting 

The force of this meeting should be put on the 
Bible stories and their reproduction by the boys and 
girls. A large part of the aim is to get them inter- 
ested in the Bible. With seven participants among the 
children the service will be effectually advertised. 

Close with a talk by the S. S. superintendent on the 
work of the Sunday School, and his ideal for it in 
your church, * oF & 

II. YOUNG PEOPLE’S NIGHT 
Young People’s Societies—Youth in The Book 

Joseph: From Favorite Son to Prime Minister. 

Gen. 37:3; 41:44. The story of Joseph is one of 
the best stories in all literature. It has all the quali- 
ties which go to make a great story: an attractive per- 
sonality as hero; startling events, wide contrasts; vivid 
local colorings for a background; all told in a simple, 
clear style that makes the scenes live before the 
reader’s eyes. 

Select a young man who can tell the story clearly to 
give a condensed outline of Joseph’s life, showing the 
qualities in him which led to his phenomenal success. 
“ David: The Shepherd Lad Who Became King. 

1 Sam: 16:1, 6-13. Have another young man tell 
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the story of Samuel’s choice of David to be king of 
Israel, ‘to the astonishment of his father and brothers, 
giving possible reasons for his selection. , 

Esther: The Young Woman Who Saved Her Race. 

Esther 4:13-17; 5:1-8. Let the young woman se- 
lected give a very brief explanation of the preceding 
story and after the Scripture reading finish the story 
in a few words. Then show that Esther consecrated 
her gifts, her beauty, her pretty dresses, her attractive- 
ness, to the service of her people—who were Jehovah’s 
people—and risked everything, even her life, to serve 
them. Young women today do consecrate their beauty 
and charm to the task of drawing others to the house 
and service of God. Would that more of them might 


do so! 
John Mark: The Young Man Who Came Back. 
Acts 12:12, 25; 18:5, 13; 15:36-40: Col. 4:10; 
2 Tim. 4:11. Have a young man pick out the story of 
John Mark from the references given above. Tell it in 
three chapters. (If preferred three boys in their 


middle ’teens could be used). 
1. Who Mark was. A son of a well-to-do woman, 


prominent in the Jerusalem church; a cousin of 
Barnabas. 
2. His first adventure in life. Starts out to be 


assistant (courier) to Barnabas and Saul. When they 
reach difficulties and discomforts, deserts and goes back 
home. Refused further employment by Paul. Cause 
of disagreement between friends. 

. He reinstates himself in Paul’s good opinion. 
How we know not, but in modern parlance, he ‘‘comes 
back.’’ Note how Paul in later letters goes out of his 
way to say kindly words of Mark. 

Let the pastor add a few remarks on the fact that 
one failure may be retrieved if the person so wills. 
Many famous men have ‘‘come back.’’ 

Timothy: The Youth of the New Testament. Tim- 
othy looks out from the pages of the New Testament 
with the light of perpetual youth on his face. He may 
have been bishop of Ephesus and have controlled wisely 
that restless congregation for years, but we think al- 
ways of the winsome youth who was Paul’s companion 
and trusted friend, ‘‘my true child in the faith,’’ 
‘‘my beloved child,’’ the young man to whom Paul 
wrote, ‘‘Let no one despise thy youth.’’ 

Acts 16:1, 2; 2 Tim. 1:5; 3:14, 15. We know but 
little of Timothy’s early life; only this up to the time 
Paul chose him as an assistant along with Silas. 

Acts 17:14, 15; 19:22. Paul sets his new assistant 
at important tasks with an older companion at first. 

a Cor, 4:175 16:10, 11; 1 Tim. 4:12. ) Tf hersends 
Timothy alone to the turbulent Corinthians, it is be- 
cause of the emergency, and with especial words of 
recommendation. 

2 Cor. 8:16-18. But he does not leave him too long 
alone, sending other older brethren to take the re- 
sponsibility, when it becomes too heavy. 

Let the young man who tells the story of Timothy 
add his opinion as to the part young men and women 
should take in the modern esa 

ce 


III. WOMEN’S NIGHT 
Women’s Societies 

Woman in the Book. Let this program consist 
mostly of the reading, or retelling, of the part that 
certain women played in the Bible story, by women 
more or less prominent in the activities of the church, 
with a brief word of introduction or comment by the 
pastor if desired. 

Deborah. Judges 4:4-9, 14; 5:7, 8, 12-18. Away 
back in the irregular days of the judges, there appears 
Deborah, a prophetess and a judge. She seems to have 
settled disputes, evidently largely to the satisfaction of 
the disputants, as the coming was voluntary. She also 
inspired and encouraged Barak to free the land from 
the oppression of the Canaanites. 

In modern days there is in Oleveland a woman 
judge, Florence Allen. She has been on the bench but 
a few weeks, but she is already attacking some heavy 
abuses in the administration of justice in the courts. 
Deborah’s second achievement recalls the fact that in 
the war there were many woman in France wearing a 
uniform authorized by the United States government. 
Then there is the song of Deborah in which she cele- 
brated their victory in one of the most magnificent 
odes of conquest ever written. The only modern poem 
comparable to it is The Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
also written by a woman. 


Ruth. Ruth 1:8-10, 14-18. This is the classic in- 
stance of love and fidelity. Nowhere in human litera- 
ture is there a nobler outburst of intense devotion. 
Dr. McLaren says: ‘‘Ruth’s passionate outburst of 
tenderness is immortal. It has put into fitting words 
for all generations the deepest thoughts of loving 
hearts, and comes to us over all the centuries between, 
as warm and living as when it welled up from that 


gentle, heroic soul.’’ 
Mannahe le cameirey. cOsmicel, ae, O-SpmLOn Luis 
is the mother type of woman. Hannah’s song of 


thanksgiving was unconsciously the model for the sim- 
ilar outburst of Mary of Nazareth when she met her 
kinswoman, Plizabeth. 

Let the woman selected as Hannah tell briefly the 
story of the first chapter and then read the selections 
indicated above. 

Huldah. 2 Kings 22:14-20. Again a _prophetess. 
The workers in the Temple had found the book of the 
law in the house of Jehovah. Startled and alarmed 
at what they read, they appealed to Huldah, who gave 
them a message from Jehovah, which was received as 
such by the king and high priest. 

Mary of Nazareth. Luke 1:26-28, 46-55. 

This should be a young woman. Ags she reads 
Mary’s song of praise, commonly called the Magnificat, 
the hearers may note the similarity to the song of 
Hannah. 


‘‘Gertain Women.’’ The reader here will represent 
groups of women rather than an individual. Probably 
each selection will need to be introduced by a sentence 
or two stating who is represented. 

Luke 8:1, 2. During Jesus’ travels about Galilee 
there were several women who ministered unto him. 


Luke 23:27, 28. The women of Jerusalem were also 
drawn to Jesus. Many followed him along the sorrow- 
ful way to Calvary, weeping and lamenting. 


Matt. 27:55, 56; Mark 16:1, 2, 5-7. Galilean wo- 
men followed Jesus to Jerusalem, and then to the 
cross. The same women are found at dawn on the 
first day of the week hasting to the tomb Faithful 
women! ‘the last at the cross! The first at the tomb! 
And the angel makes them the messengers to the 
Twelve, the bearers of the news of the resurrection. 


Mark 16:9; Matt. 28:9. And highest reward of all 
—Jesus himself appears to them. They are the first 
of all to see the risen Satie al 


IV. MEN’S NIGHT 


The Men’s Societies 
Prov, 28:1-12 
Expository Notes 

This chapter presents a series of contrasts in the 
conditions prevailing in a nation under good govern- 
ment, and under selfish and wicked rulers. It is sur- 
prising how much there is in the Bible concerning gov- 
ernment and business, concerning things we usually 
term politics. The Pentateuch teems with exhortations 
to integrity, justice and righteousness, both in courts 
and in business. The prophets are continually de- 
nouncing injustice, bribery, oppression and dishonesty. 
These verses speak of keeping the law in our sense of 
the word rather than the ancient Jewish sense of obey- 
ing the ceremonial Mosaic law. ‘These proverbs refer 
to the law of righteousness and justice in a world-wide 


sense. They apply to present-day conditions in the 
United States. Note the fourth verse. A general dis- 
regard of law prevails in our land. Hence, we have 


an unprecedented wave of crime. What are Christian 
voters going to do about it? Nowhere is reform need- 
ed more than in our courts, in our administration of 
law. We need upright judges. The problem is one 
for individual citizens. Hach one has his own share 
of responsibility, What are Christians going to do 
about it? 

We suggest that a number of persons be asked (be- 
forehand so as to be prepared with Bible and exact 
place) to read the following passages, one directly 
aiter another: Deut. 1:16, 17; 16:18-20; 17:6; 19:15; 


24:17; 27:19; Hx. 28:1-8, 6-8. All these from the 
Pentateuch. 

The prophets take up the same cry. Read Isa. 
59:14; Ezek. 45:9, 10; Amos 5:12, 15, 24; Zech. 
SLO; eli. 

Now hear the wise man sum up: Eccl. 5:8; 
Eecel. 12:4. 


Here have some man, prominent in the community, 
make a short speech on ‘‘Reforms Needed in the 
Courts and What We Can Do About It.’’ 

The Book talks about justice in business as well. 
Have these references read: Lev. 19:35, 36; Deut. 
23:28 first clause; 24:14, 15; 25:13-15; Amos 5:11; 
Eph. 6:5-9. Have this followed by a brief talk from 
a business man on ‘‘Religion in Business.’’ 


A Diplomat 


Bobby, aged four, often called on his near 
neighbor, Mrs. Brown, who usually gave hi 
cookies. If she forgot. it, he sometimes remin 
ed her. His father told him he must not do | 
any more. A day or two later Bobby came ho 
with cooky crumbs in evidence. 

‘‘Have you been begging cookies from Mz 
Brown again?’’ asked his father sternly. 

“‘No,’? said Bobby. ‘‘I didn’t beg for an} 
I just said, ‘This house smells as if it were f 
of cookies, but what is that to me’?’’ 


Big Business vs. Socialism—Cont. from p. 92 


things we have to face at the present. Unless tho 
of our members who are connected with the variov 
churches of the country protest in vigorous fashic 
against the radicalism which is creeping into ov 
church bodies, the result will be extremely grave. RB 
ligious bodies can hardly expect us to give them moné 
for the purpose of manufacturing weapons with whic 
to destroy industry. | 
We presume you have seen a copy of the Februax 
1st issue of ‘‘Industry’’ which outlines the radicz 
nature of the literature with which the young minds ¢ 
the members of the Y. W. ©. A. are being brought int 
contact through the industrial department of that ii 
stitution. | 
The radical and bolshevik elements in the Churche 
seem to be co-operating through the Iederal Council ¢ 
the Churches of Christ in America, and many of ov 
members are expressing themselves as determined 7 
discontinue financial support of their respectiv 
Churches unless they withdraw all moral and financi:z 

support from the Federal Council. 
‘“‘Wternal vigilance is the price of liberty,’’—indu: 
trial as well as any other kind. Yours very truly, 
The Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh. 


In this connection see Charles Stelzle’s article o 
‘“What Should be the Attitude of the Church Towar 
Labor?’’ in The Expositor, September, 1919. 


We can quote only three paragraphs, and we choos 
those which coincide with our views on the question: 

Much more might be said with reference to the att 
tude of labor toward the church, which had its rise i 
the unjust attitude of the church toward labor. (Esp 
cially in the matter of the less than living wages pai 
ministers —KEd.) Happily the church through its mit 
isters and its national organizations is rapidly rever 
ing this opinion and workingmen are increasingly syn 
pathetic toward the church, in many cases looking 1 
it for leadership in the crises through which it is pas 
ing. For after all, labor needs leadership probabl 
more than any other group—that is, leadership +3 
which it has confidence. But the kind of leadershi 
which will be needed most of all in so far as the churc 
can supply it, is not with reference to economic pro 
lems nor industrial questions. What the church ea 
and should furnish is the great fundamental principl 
which will be applicable to every age and every cond 
tion—the principles which apply as fully to employe: 
of labor as they do to workingmen in shops and fa 
tories. 

Having been brought face to face for the first tin 
with the conditions under which labor may have bee 
unjustly suffering and facing the entire question wi 
intense sympathy, many preachers are disposed to ; 
the limit of the agitators and to accept the programs | 
the radicals without having a knowledge of sour 
economic principles or stopping to consider what shou 
be the real function of the church in the securing — 
social and economic justice. 

Of course it is always true that the down-sitting | 
the conservatives is more to be feared than the u 
rising of the radicals and as between having the chur 
stand for the old order which has in it much that 
unjust to all classes, and of having it become ove 
BEOE LOSS Caegno doubt the latter course would be pri 
erable. 

The church must not advocate any social system- 
no matter what that system may be. This course w 
undoubtedly displease many men. who are sure th 
they have found the system which will bring about t 
millenium and yet no matter what the system may — 
or how satisfactory it may appear at the present sta 
of the discussion, it would undoubtedly be unsatisfs 
tory to the next generation. For the next generati 
will have advanced just as we have advanced beyo: 
the theories of our fathers. Our ideals are constant 
expanding. What satisfies us will not satisfy o 
children, 
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The Things Not Seen 


REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D. D., London, England 


“*The things which are seen are temp- 
oral, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.’’ 2 Cor. 14:18. 

Here is a Bible, a thing which can be seen. 
It is not now what it used to be. Almost im- 
perceptibly it is being destroyed. .The destruc- 


_ tive hand of Time has gripped it. It is crumbling 


upon another. 
threatened by a hundred foes. 
morrow it will be gone! 


Bible enshrines. 


away, and slowly but surely will be brought to 
nought. Your little child could apply a match 
to it, and burn it until not one page was left 
It is a prey to accident. It is 
Today it is, to- 


““YThe things which are seen are temporal.’’ 
But there is something about the Bible which 
time cannot touch. Time cannot touch the inner 
thing, the unseen thing, the thing which the 
You may destroy the seen 
Bible; you cannot destroy its unseen truth. No 
finger can reach it. It is enduring and inde- 
structible as God. 

Here is a portrait of my mother, sent me when 
a boy at school. It is not now what it used to 
be. It is fading. Time is claiming it. It is 
easily destroyed. You can take it between your 
fingers, and tear it into indistinguishable frag- 
ments. ‘‘The things that are seen are temporal.’’ 

Time might do all this with the thing which 
is seen, but there is an unseen thing which time 
cannot touch. The seen portrait time will de- 
stroy; but time cannot destroy the mother’s love 
which sent it twenty years ago, and of which 
the portrait is today the crumbling shrine. That 
cannot be changed by lapse of years. The por- 
trait was a gift of love, and though the gift be 
perishable, the love is as immortal as God. ‘‘The 
things which are seen are temporal; but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.’’ 

I. And so it is in every direction in which 
one may turn. The things of life are made up 
of forms and forces, husks and kernels, bodies 
and spirits, outsides and insides, the seen and 
the unseen, the temporal and the eternal. On 
the one hand, we have things which are inde- 
structible—things which live for a day, and 
things which never die. Take a ministry. How 
much there is of outside, of things which can be 
seen! How much machinery—speaking, preaching, 


- visiting, meetings, societies, guilds. And these are 


all temporal, subject to the hand of time. A 
stroke of paralysis, and they are all ended! And 
can a ministry be so summarily ended? Yes, if 
it is all outside—time can destroy the outside, 
the things which are seen; but the unseen things, 
the sacrifice which formed the heart of the min- 


istry, that is indestructible, and will live peas oa 


and forever. 
eternal.’’ 

Take a business. How much there is of out- 
side, of things which can be seen—ofifice, books, 
letters, bargains, getting, spending. And all 
these can be destroyed. A fire could end the lot. 
The outside, the husk of business is destructible, 
liable to the touch of time, and by time will be 
claimed. The seen is corruptible, but the unseen 
is incorruptible. The visible part of your busi- 
ness can be destroyed, but the unseen—the right- 
eousness on which your business is based—is in- 
destructible as God. ‘‘The things that are not 
seen are ‘eternal.’’ 

Such, I think, are a few illustrations of the 
principle contained in my text. Now, mark the 
teachings of the Apostle. Paul says he keeps his 
gaze steadfastly fixed upon the eternal things. 
He never allows his eyes to wander away from 
the indestructible. He keeps them ever before 
him. And why? 

II. Because, he says, it is the eternal that 
gives the temporal its worth. It is the eternal 
truth that gives this temporal Bible its worth. 
It is the eternal sacrifice in a ministry that 
gives a temporal ministry its worth. It is the 
eternal righteousness in the business that gives 
a temporal business its worth. It is the eternal 
unselfishness in pleasures that gives temporal] 
pleasures their worth. It is the unseen that 
makes the seen glorious. It is the eternal that 
converts the temporal into a means of blessing. 
And so Paul says he looks at the unseen things, 
he never loses sight of the indestructible things, 
he keeps the eternal before him, and, making 
these his chief concern, whatever perishable 
things may be about him, he is calmly confident 
of the issue, that the result will be a weight of 

lory. 

TIT, Will you now look a little more in detail 
at the teaching which I have thus outlined? Paul 
is looking round about his ministry. Externally 
there is every reason to be depressed. He is 
troubled on every side. Obstacles are being 
reared in his way. His enemies are leagued to- 
gether to crush him. The church which he had 
founded is torn with strife. Jealousy has 
usurped the throne of Love. Lust had got 
among the members; greed and selfishness and 
pride flourish around the very table of the Lord. 
It seems as though his ministry is to be a fail- 
ure, as though all his work is to be destroyed. 

1. But can a ministry be destroyed? Can 
Paul’s enemies bring his influence to nought? 
Paul’s ministry was built on personal sacrifice, 
and the influence of personal sacrifice can never 
be destroyed. A ministry devoid of sacrifice is 


‘“The things that are not seen are 


of the earth earthy, altogether temporal, and 
there are a hundred enemies who can bring it to 
nought. It is a ministry all of which can be 
seen, and therefore it can all be ended. But a 
ministry issuing out of personal sacrifice is born 
in an unseen which is eternal. 

2. What do I mean by sacrifice? Not the 
mere giving of money. A man can give money 
and know nothing about sacrifice, nothing about 
the cross. Some men serve their fellows by the 
sweat of their brows. Others serve their fellows 
by the sweat of their minds. Others, again, 
serve their fellows by the sweat of their hearts. 
I say it is among the last class that you will 
find the sphere of real sacrifice, of real crucifix- 
ion. The hardest of all sacrifices is to give the 
sweat of the heart. That is the sacrifice which 
is the eternal thing in a ministry. Without it a 
ministry is powerless; with it the power of min- 
istry can never be destroyed. 

How much heart-sweat is there in a ministry, 
how much giving of blood? What does my 
thought cost me? What does my praying cost 
me? You will remember those words of the 
Master, although you may not have paused to 
weigh their meaning: ‘‘The words that I speak 
into you, they are life.’’ Don’t let us hurry 
over the words. They are full of suggestive 
truth. The Master says his words are ‘‘life.’’ 
They have not just dropped off the end of his 
tongue, dead things, spoken in a dead indiffer- 
ence. They have come out of his very soul. 
They were born in hot earnestness, in painful 
prayerfulness, in yearning solicitude; the very 
stuff of his heart has gone to the making of 
them. ‘‘The words that I speak unto you, they 
are life.’’ ‘‘They are part of my very self; 
they have cost blood, effort, prayer, pain; they 
are life.’? That is the sacrifice which I say is 
the unseen heart of a ministry, a power which 
cannot be destroyed. 


3. Now, Paul knew that in his ministry he | 
made that sacrifice. His ministry was no easy 
pastime. He gave his blood to it. His words” 
and work carried his life with them. ‘‘I die 
daily,’’? says the grand old Apostle. I give my 
life away every day. Everything costs me 
something, costs me blood; everything is born in- 
sacrifice; ‘‘I die daily.’? Well, now, think of 
this man looking around upon his ministry and 
seeing here and there a cause apparently totter- 
ing, and corruption apparently increasing, and 
his enemies apparently prevailing, and his whole 
ministry threatened with failure. 


What is his resource? Back upon the unseen! 
God had declared that sacrifice is eternal, that 
the power of sacrifice can never be destroyed. 

4. That must be true of every ministry. If 
it is to be enduring, indestructible, there must 
be in it an unseen sacrifice. No enemy can de- 


stroy a ministry which is born in blood, and | 


every minister knows whether in his work there 
is the shedding of blood. 


There is no power on earth can kill the power | 


of sacrifice. You are being crucified with Jesus, 
you are sharing the cross of Jesus, and the 
power of his cross can never be destroyed. 

I want, then, to suggest that our failures may 
be due to the fact that in our lives there is no 
unseen crucifixion. We may have been too 


much taken up with things which can be seen, © 


with helps and commentaries, and magazines— 
with a ministry made easy—and we have had 
no shedding of blood, no unseen sacrifice. And 
so I counsel you, as I counsel myself, to look at 
the things which are not seen; to remember that 
the power of sacrifice can never be destroyed; 
that it is a transforming power which works in 
the elevation of the world forever. For ‘‘the 
things which are seen are temporal; but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.’’ 


The Dreamer and His Dreams 


REV. H. P. HOSKINS, New York, N. Y. 


‘‘Behold this dreamer cometh . . . we shall 
see what will become of his dreams.’’ Gen. 
37:19, 20. 

I sometimes think there are more day-dream- 
ers than night-dreamers. For every one who has 
the least faculty of imagination is a day-dream- 
er. Day-dreams begin in tender infancy. Child- 
hood dreams of lollypops and chocolate drops, 
without money and without price. Larlier 
dreams are of toy stores with dolls and steam- 
boats and airplanes for the asking. The young 
girl dreams of being loved by a hero. The 
youth dreams of being the president of a col- 
lege or the boss in a mill, or the manager of a 
ball-team, and of sailing seas and leading armies. 

And so the day-dreams go on till, as we grow 
older, one of us dreams of being an artist like 
Abbey or Sargent or Rosa Bonheur, or a singer 
like Caruso or a merchant like Wanamaker, a 
soldier like Pershing or a missionary like Dr, 
rae And such dreams continue through 
ife. 

A wise man, Joel, said that the time should 
come when young men should see visions and 
even old men should dream dreams. And both 
mean the same thing. And to dream is pleasant. 
It costs us nothing but imagination and a little 


spare time. To dream is easy and pleasurable, 
but to make our dreams come true is hard. 

Only faith and work will make our dreams 
come true. I find a motto on a calendar in my 
study: ‘‘You cannot dream yourself into a 
character.’’ And that is true; but like every 
other truth, it has two sides. You cannot dream 
yourself into a character, but all character and 
all accomplishment started in a few well-ar- 
ranged ideas set on fire with inspiration. All 
begin with the dream. Back of the Brooklyn 
Bridge and the Hudson Tubes, back of Handel’s 
“‘Largo’’? and Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘Horse Fair,’’ 
back of Dickens’ ‘‘David Copperfield,’’ back of 
the China Inland Mission and the chapel car— 
was a dream, dreamed with open eyes in broad 
daylight. 

Let us welcome the day-dreamer. Open your 
hearts and hands to him. Don’t say he is ‘‘only 
a dreamer,’’ for his dreams may come true; just 
as some one says: ‘‘It can’t be done,’’ he may 
come along and do it. 

History turns back its pages and I see a 
youth, a fair and ruddy boy. He is thoughtful- 
looking and open-faced and good to look upon. 
He comes with swift, elastic step, a curious coat 
of many colors on his back. He is one of twelve 


brothers, all but one older than he. They are 
materialistic and practical and prosaic, and they 
hate him for his dreams. When they saw him 
coming, he disturbed their thoughts about the 
price of wool, and the harvesting of the wheat, 
and they had no desire to be disturbed. So 
they said in contempt and in what was meant to 
be fine sarcasm: ‘‘Behold this dreamer cometh; 
we shall see what will become of his dreams.’’ 

Joseph the dreamer made good because his 
dreams were noble while theirs were only mer- 
cenary ideas. His were of patriotism and re- 
ligion and theirs were of cattle and lands. ‘‘We 

will see,’’ they said; and they did see. They 
lived to see in fear and trembling the day when 
Joseph had become Prime Minister of the 
world’s greatest empire and held their lives in 
the hollow of his hand. 

Joseph was the father of a noble company of 
dreamers. You can’t dream yourself into char- 
acter or greatness, but it all begins with a 
dream. For the dream that I mean is a vision of 
God and the possibilities of a life under his 
direction. 

I. The dreamer in the truest sense is an 
idealist. Idealism is the saving quality in char- 
acter. I mean a practical idealist, not a blower 
of soap bubbles nor a mere builder of castles in 
the air. Joseph was a practical idealist of the 
‘best sort. And so was Joan of Arc, who said, 
*“T saw the light and followed on.’’ And so was 
Cromwell, with his praying regiment. And so 
were Luther and Savonarolaand Washington and 
Lincoln and Livingstone and all who follow in 
their trail. 

Jesus was the world’s Supreme Practical Ideal- 
ist. He was supreme because he was not the 
product of this world. And he was practical be- 
eause his feet pressed the earthly paths of life 
and made footprints which men could follow. 

II. And as practical idealists, who believe 
that our Master’s dreams are all to see practical 
fulfillment, we are forced to several conclusions. 
One is that we must view the world and our 
part in it from a higher spiritual angle than 
that from which it 1s seen by most men. I often 
wonder what the strong-winged bird sees from 
his viewpoint as he pierces the air so high 
above us. I often wish I could see the world 
from a high spiritual angle. And this is anal- 
ogous of the dreamer’s vision. He sees the 
world, not a world to exploit, but a world to 
serve. A world with loads to lift and wounds 

to staunch and sores to heal. The religion of 


The Neglected Book and 


Jesus is the only cure for these, and the Gospel 
is our only effective message. I have no more 
quarrel with the ‘‘Social Gospel’’ than I have 
with the feeding of the five thousand; not as a 
supplement to the evangelical Gospel; but I have 
a quarrel with everything, whatever its name or 
objective, that comes as a substitute for the 
evangelical Gospel. The dreamer sees what lies 
beyond the vision of most other men. He sees 
the true cure for sin and all the aftermath of 
sin’s indulgence. 

Itt. And the other conclusion from our study 
of the dreamer is that we who would make our 
dreams come true must throw ourselves with 
holy abandon into the fulfillment of our dreams. 
There must be no withholding of effort, tears or 
pain. If blood was the price of the world’s sal- 
vation, blood is also the price of the world’s 
progress. 

Those have found it so who have battled suc- 
cessfully with the drink traffic, and with all 
other social evils. Others have had the same 
experience who have tried to unite all Christian 
forces in a practical carrying out of the Great 
Commission. 

Professional ‘‘drives’’ conducted by ‘‘ex- 
perts’’ in efforts to accomplish certain things 
in certain periods of time, have not always met 
with the success expected. It is partly due to 
the fact that good men have shifted the em- 
phasis from heart’s blood and prayer and the 
Gospel of personal salvation from sin to organi- 
zation and union and money-getting. No doubt 
we will always need money and efficient ma- 
chinery in advancing the Kingdom of God; but 
the true dreamer must point a lost world to an 
all-sufficient Saviour and to a Church which 
bears the marks of the Lord Jesus. 

IV. A man can do more than he thinks he 
can. Whatever he may think about Napoleon’s 
Star of Destiny, we must believe in our own. 
Your task, young dreamer, may be to furnish the 
sinews of war for the last round of fight with 
the liquor traffic. We must hold the field we 
have won and completely route our old-time 
enemy. It may be your task to emphasize the 
fundamental doctrines of our faith and to put 
the stress on spiritual passion in some church 
organization. We are in pressing need of co- 
hesion in all our efforts to bring in the Kingdom. 
It may be yours to keep house, or sell goods, or 
to turn the soil, or teach school, always keeping 
two worlds in view. If so, I hope your dreams 
will all come true. 


Its Present Day Message 


REV. ANDREW ALLAN, Charlottesville, Virginia 


Text: ‘‘After this I looked, and behold a 
door was opened in heaven.’’ Rev. 4:1. 

This fourth chapter of Revelation contains 
four great parable pictures: 

1. The parable of the Open Door in Heaven. 

2. The parable of the Trumpet Voice. 

3. The parable of the Emerald Rainbow. 

4. The parable of the Cherubim Overcomers. 

The Book of Revelation is the greatest book 
of parables in all literature. And, according to 
Professor Alphonso Smith, the parable is the 
highest form of literature. Thirty-two great par- 
ables are recorded in the Gospels as coming from 
the lips of our Lord when he was in the flesh. 
These have fascinated all intellects and have 


won the heart of humanity. They have become 
‘‘windows’’ to us, unveiling the heart of the 
Father, his thoughts concerning us, his method 
of salvation. The parable was our Lord’s. 
favorite method of teaching while he was with 
us in the flesh. When he ascended ‘‘out of the: 
flesh’’ did he give up his favorite method? No, 
he continued it, and gave us a new series of par- 
ables from heaven, a new series with new ‘‘ win- 
dows’’ into heaven, unveiling his thoughts and 
plans for his coming kingdom. 

Where are these to be found? In the Book of 
Revelation. What does he call it? ‘‘The Reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him 
to show his servants things which must shortly- 
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come to pass.’’ How did he communicate this 
Revelation? ‘‘He sent and signified it by his 
angel unto his servant John.’’ What is the 
estimate he put upon this Book? ‘‘Blessed is 
he that readeth and they that hear the words of 
this prophecy, and keep those things which are 
written therein.’’ 

What is man’s estimate of this Book? Let his 
sin of neglect answer, for this is the great neg- 
lected Book. But why has it been neglected? 
Because the Church has failed to put into our 
hands the keys that open the doors into this 
great treasure house of God. It has allowed 
prejudice and fanaticism to prevent our honest 
study of the Book. 


What are these ‘‘keys?’’ 

1. The first key is to be found in the name, 
‘“*Revelation,’’ apocalypse, from the Greek 
‘Canokalupsis,’’ ‘‘taking the veil away.’’ It is 
the book of the unveiling of God’s plans. It 
has been regarded as a book of darkness, fog and 
mystery. Our Lord gave it to us as a book of 
windows and doors, to flash light into the dark- 
ness of our world life, to open for our entrance. 

2. The school key is to be found in the 
method of unveiling, by means of the parable. 
It contains a new series of our Lord’s parables, 
equal in importance to those in the Gospels, yes, 
much more so, with more urgent messages, with 
fuller unveiling of the divine plans. 

The Holy Spirit is concentrating the atten- 
tion of many thoughtful students upon this 
-book today. It is being studied and preached 
from as never before. There are several great 
key-verses which are being illuminated and made 
living today. 

‘‘He that hath an ear let him hear what the 
Spirit is saying unto the churches.’’ ‘‘ Behold 
I come quickly, hold that fast which thou hast 
that no man take thy crown.’’ ‘‘To him that 
overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my 
throne.’’ . ; 

The fourth chapter contains four of the new 
series of our Lord’s parables. 

‘*Behold a door was opened in heaven.’’ 

There are three doors in the context. ‘‘Be- 
hold I have set before thee an open door and no 
man can shut it.’?’—the open door of royal serv- 
ice. ‘‘Behold I stand at the door and knock, if 
any man hear my voice and open the door, I will 
come in to him and feast with him’’—the open 
door of the King’s entrance into the soul-life. 
Then comes the greatest: ‘‘Behold a door was 
opened in heaven’’—the door of prayer, of com- 
munion. 

When was that door opened? Come with me 
over the Mount of Olives, let us descend on the 
Bethany side. Do you see that secluded spot 
nestling at the foot of the mountain? There is 
the Master in the midst of the disciple band. He 
is giving them his farewell counsels and bless- 
ing. His hands are lifted over them, he rises, 
ascends, his last look is upon his disciples and 
upon that Bethany home that was ever open to 
him. As he ascends, a cloud of angels surround 
him, he opens a door into heaven. It has re- 
mained open ever since, the door of divine com- 
munication, of heaven communion. Do you see 
it open? 

In the midst of this world crisis, we feel as if 
a great darkness, an awful mist, a dense fog, had 
descended upon our world-life, dark shadows 
paralyze us, the mystery of evil overwhelms us, 
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we have lost our bearings, we are in the midat 
of a world-agony. What shall we do? Look up: 
‘“‘Behold a door is open in heaven,’’ and see, 
there is a Face behind that ‘‘open door’’ and 4 
voice is coming through, ‘‘a voice like a trum: 
pet,’’ clear, silvery, quiet, restful. What saith 
it? ‘“Come up hither, out of the awful darkness 
and agony, and I will shew thee things whic 
must. be.’’ 

Amid the confusion and tumult the trumpet 
voice of the ascending Lord is speaking, Com 
up, see with my eyes, behold my unfolding world- 
plans, sit with me on my throne, and understan 
there is nothing to fear. 

Immediately ‘‘I was in the Spirit and behol 
a throne set, and One sat on the throne.’’ Wh 
is he? The jasper and the sardine are the words: 
used to describe him, the dazzling diamond, th 
blood red carnelian, perfect whiteness, and th 
perfect sacrifice, even unto death. It is the 
Christ of the Cross that is upon the Throne, be- 
hind the open door, and whose voice is like a 
trumpet. 

As if that is not enough to rest and comfortt 
us today, see there is ‘‘a rainbow round aboutt 
the throne, in sight like an emerald.’’ Has this: 
parable no speaking message for agonized! 
hearts? It has a living message of comfort, as; 
sure as that throne of God is the rainbow of| 
hope. It is round about the throne, perfect and! 
complete, the divine pledge of victory, of life 
eternal, the assurance of our Lord’s triumph and 
our triumph in him. Emerald? The spring 
color, God’s assurance of a glorious Easter after 
the world’s Gethsemane and Calvary, and after 
our individual Gethsemane and Calvary. How 
that emerald rainbow haunts the imagination 
and becomes a spring of perennial comfort when 
one has had a real vision of it! 

There is a greater parable still. Who are 
these in the midst of the throne? Four ‘‘living 
ones,’’ cherubim Ezekiel calls them, with four 
faces, that of a lion, calf, man and eagle. Reve- 
lation 3:21 gives the key. ‘‘To him that over- 
cometh will I grant to sit with me in my 
throne.’? They are the overcomers; their char- 
acteristics are lion-courage, ox-like endurance, 
man-like tenderness, eagle-like ascension. They 
have six wings; ‘‘with twain they cover their 
face,’’. reverence; ‘‘with twain their feet,’? 
humility; ‘‘with twain they do fly,’’ obedience 
and activity in the royal service. ‘‘Eyes be- 
fore,’’ knowledge of the enemy’s tricks; ‘‘full 
of eyes within,’’ all light and transparency, no 
crooked thing, no part dark. Have we begun to 
manifest these characteristics of the overcom- 
ers? How living and realistic the imagery of 
this parable! 

What a speaking book this becomes with 
homely messages for today in the hands of a 
sane interpreter. Let us study the whole book 
in the light of the great happenings of today 
and we shall become men who ‘‘have an under- 
standing of the times.’’ 


A well known clergyman in a talk recently 
made an odd mistake. Meaning to say, ‘‘A more 
equitable distribution of wealth,’’? what he 
actually said was, ‘‘A more equitable distribu- 
tion of poverty.’’ Perhaps a more equitable ad- 
mixture of both would relieve the evils of each. 
The ministry and the Theological Seminary 
have valuable testimony to offer on this point. 
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The Kingdom Through Patience 


REV. ARTHUR S. HOYT, D.D., Auburn, N. Y. 


Text: ‘‘ Your brother and companion... in 
the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ.’’ 
Revelation 1:9. 

Words that seem to have only the relation 

of neighbors, simply standing side by side, may 
have a vital connection. I think that it is so 
with my text. It is not forced interpretation, 
in fact it is in keeping with the whole life and 
teachings of Jesus and with the experience of 
Christian history to put Kingdom and Patience 
in a casual relation and to think of The King- 
dom through Patience. 
_ Patience in the Christian sense is not a natural 
and easy virtue; it is one of the noblest attain- 
ments of the spirit. Strong natures, by inherit- 
ance and training are impatient with the weak 
and wavering. Man of quick, generous impulses 
cannot bear the common dullness and indiffer- 
ence. Men of mature experience forget their 
boyhood, and the questions and mistakes of 
youth. Men of imagination flash their way to 
conclusions and ignore the steps up which the 
common man must painfully grope. Impatience 
may mean isolation and misconception, a check to 
sympathy and growth and co-operation. It en- 
genders the ughest of all sins, the spirit of in- 
tolerance. 

I. Patience is the way of God’s working and 
it must be in ours. God does not seem to be in 
a hurry. A thousand years with him are as a 
single day. It took him eons to make a world 
and the growth of a race is a process just as 
great. A mushroom may mature in a night, but 
eenturies live in an oak. And the men who add 
to the world’s wisdom, who gain lasting results 
of good, have something of the patience of the 
great worker. They must enter into their pa- 
fience to be in harmony with the Divine work- 
ing. 

Tr Patience is no less the law in the realm 
of the spirit. It takes patience to find the truth. 
The practical truth of religion is simple, the way 
30 plain that a wayfaring man, though a fool, 
need never err therein. Newman taught that 
saving faith did not come from evidence, for the 
simple man who had no ability to weigh evi- 
Jence had faith. It came from the heart, from 
she desire to believe. But rational faith goes 
deyond desire and demands proof. It could not 
stand without it. And we seek to know the 
ruth, but we cannot force the process, we must 
yrow in experience before we can understand 
jome truths. God is patient with us and we 
nust be with ourselves. 
III. And it is so in the attainment of Chris- 
jan character. The fruit of the Spirit is not of 
juick growth. It takes many suns to ripen. It 
s first the blade and then the ear and then the 
‘nll grown corn in the ear. There are some ex- 
jeriences like a hot spring morning when we 
lan fairly see the growth, and others like a long 
lry day of summer when maturity comes slowly 
md unnoticed. We behold the glory of Christ 
md are transformed into the same image only 
the continuous look, the fixed attention of 
heart. Fame, popularity, may sometimes be 
tained by a few strokes, but character, spir- 
taal manhood, never. That is a matter of slow 
nd painful growth. 


IV. We shall find abundant use of patience 
in the -work God gives. There is no Christian 
progress without it. A young man goes to his 
first church, and what a romance about it. The 
world is young. He sees life in its nobler forms. 
He glorifies the commonplace. He is full of 
plans and enthusiasm and expects great things. 
And then—he comes against the inertia of gen- 
erations, the indifference to larger things, the 
cynical and hopeless aspects towards others, and 
the flame burns low and his work grows heavy. 
It is the long dead level that takes the heart 
out of us, and we falsely imagine that change 
of position will bring relief from trials. And we 
eagerly persuade ourselves that God calls us to 
a different and larger field. What new power 
would come to the church if men would only 
hold themselves to their task; if they had salt 
in themselves and were not such creatures of 
circumstances. 

V. And what patience is needed in the so- 
cial application of the Gospel, in making Christ’s 
love the directing force in the world of work, 
and the sphere of the state and the relation of 
nations to each other. The teaching and the 
service of a generation that gave such hope of 
a better day seems wiped out in a day by some 
unexpected crisis, by the emergency of unsancti- 
fied forces of life, and men despair of the prom- 
ise of Christ and the power of his word. They 
give up their early vision, they say these ques- 
tions cannot be solved, they doubt whether they 
belong to Christianity, and they are contented 
to save their own souls and eat the good of the 
land. 

VI. We are too apt to think of patience as a 
passive virtue, good for sick rooms, and days of 
trial, the virtue of weak natures, but not ex- 
pected of strong men and women. It is the 
strongest thing in he world. ‘There are two 
elements in it. 

It means first of all endurance. Hugh Walpole 
begins his novel ‘‘Fortitude’’ by making one of 
his characters say ‘‘It is not life that matters, it 
is the courage to meet the facts of life.’’. For- 
itude is the persistent heroic element of courage 
and only another name for endurance. It has 
the immovable quality in it; deep in its heart 
the quiet that cannot be disturbed though the 
surface of the sea is fretted. It accepts the in- 
evitable facts of life without a murmur, it bears 
the burdens that come without complaint. But 
it has energy of a positive purpose. It holds 
fast to its course whatever might deflect it, it 
holds fast to duty whatever the difficulty and 
danger. 

And hope is an element of patience, without 
it we should not long endure. We live by hope. 
God does not ask a blind obedience. He does 
not send men to hold impossible positions. If 
ever men are to lead a forlorn hope, it is for the 
great company that follows after. God’s pres- 
ence is pledged in the darkest hour. Hope was 
the light over the Via Dolorosa. ‘‘For the joy 
that was set before him, he endured the cross, 
despising the shame.’’? And every man who en- 
ters into the patience of Christ has some assur- 
ance of the larger life into which it leads. ‘‘He, 
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is a brother and companion in the kingdom and 
patience of Christ.’’ ' 

We must have the abiding consciousness that 
we are in God’s world, that there is a divine 
purposefulness, and that a man who tries to 
know and obey the will of God cannot fail. 

Without God we are weak. Our greatest work 
is only a few things and the years are bound to 
bring their disillusionment. Moral fatigue is a 
most common experience. But the man who 
lives with God can see the deeper meaning of 
events. He is safe from the strife of tongues. 
He is above the mists of prejudice and passion. 
He knows that moral gains cannot be lost, that 
the awakened spirit of man will not die down 
into cold, grey ashes. 

Our first need is God. Nothing would do us so 
much good as an awakened and deepened sense 
of God. The church needs it supremely, to cor- 


Who Flies the Kite ? 


A Children’s Day Sermon, by Rev. Claude Allen McKay 


Who flies the kite? 


“<T,’’ said the boy, ‘‘as I run along, I fly the 
Kites 

“‘T,’’? said the wind; ‘‘I am great and strong, 
I fly the kite.’’ 

‘‘T,’? said the tail; ‘‘I, without fail, I fly the 
kite.”7 

“‘T,’? said the sticks, as all voices mixed, ‘‘I 
fly the kite.’’ 

‘‘T,”? said the string, ‘‘though I am long and 
thin, I fly the kite.’’ 

Some fine day in March when you get your 
kite up high and it is going steady, take a min- 
ute to settle this argument between the boy, 
wind, tail, sticks and string. Which one do you 
say really did fly the kite? I think I can guess 
what you will say as you render your decision, 
like a Judge on the bench of a court. 

You will say, ‘‘All of them were wrong, and 
all of them were right, for they all worked 
together to fly the kite. And if any one of 
them had failed, the kite would have come 
tumbling down in a heap of ruin and failure.’’ 


Now I have guessed correctly what your de- 


cision would be, then won’t you sit on the 
Judge’s bench again and decide another import- 
ant case? 

A famous musician was one time playing a 
wonderful and difficult selection on a large pipe 
organ. In the very midst of the performance, 
suddenly the organ began to wheeze and groan, 
and then it choked down as if it were dying. 
The musician was enraged and the audience 
astonished. 


Opening a door, at the side of the great organ, 
they found that the boy who pumped the organ, 
to fill the bellows with air, had gone to sleep at 
his post and so the whole affair was a failure. 
Now this is what I want you to decide. If that 
musician had been able to finish his musical se- 
lection and the people had cheered and cheered, 
and afterward had congratulated the musician 
and praised the great organ, who would really 
have deserved the honor and credit? Would it 
have been the musician or the organ or the boy? 
I can guess again what you will decide. I think 


rect her false estimate of money, to have tk 
Christian view of the value of life above thing 
to know what are the abiding forces of tk 
world. 

We do not bear the world upon our shoulde 
We need God far more than he needs us. If 
do not do his work he will raise up others wl 
will. And if our service is the will of God, tk 
gates of death cannot prevail against it. If 
have the abiding sense of God we shall not t 
left in darkness, we shall know the significance 
of the life we are leading, and be led to a ne 
fidelity to our individual task. And patience 
the one indispensable quality if we are to wor 
with God in human affairs. The problems ¢ 
peace are more difficult than those of w 
‘‘Nevertheless according to his promise we loc 
for a new earth wherein dwelleth righteo 
ness..’? 


you will say, ‘‘It was not the musician nor tl 
organ nor the boy, but all of them working t 
gether.’? 


Isn’t that what you boys call ‘‘team work‘ 
in base ball or foot ball? Do the fellows ¢ 
you a good ‘‘team worker?’’ If you are, thez 
is an important place for you in the busine 
world and the church when you grow up. Yc 
don’t think much of the pitcher who tries to wi 
the game all by himself or the outfielder w 
fails to catch a ‘‘fly’’ that comes his way ju 
because he is not down in the center of tk 
diamond where all the folks in the grand sta 
can see him and cheer him. You like the fello 
who plays his own part the very best he can a 
helps every other fellow to do his part and le 
the credit come to the whole team. When H 
vard beats Yale at foot ball or Yale beats H 
vard in their annual boat race, you will hee 
those who know the game saying, ‘‘It was goa 
team work that won.’’ | 


One of the first men who was killed for bein 
a Christian preacher, wrote a letter one day to) 
little church in the great, busy city of Corint 
where this man had been pastor. Some of tl 
people in that little church had been talking an 
acting as if the work they were doing was tl} 
really important work while the kind of servi¢ 
that some of the others were doing didn) 
amount to very much. So this wise old past¢ 
told them in his letter that a church is like t} 
human body. And this is about the way he tol 
it. ‘‘The foot doesn’t dare to say that becaus 
it isn’t the hand it is not necessary to the bod: 
And the ear can’t say, ‘If I can’t be the eye, 
won’t be anything.’ Then their old pastor ad 
ed in his letter, ‘‘Don’t be foolish church men 
bers. The body does have many members, eve 
as the church, but the body will tumble down i 
a heap of ruin and failure unless the hand, foo 
ear, eye and all the other members work togeth« 
in ‘team work’, ’? | 

What a fine team Captain, Paul would hav 
made! He knew the secret of success. Wow 
you have made a good member of his ‘‘team, 
do you think? 
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WORLD’S SUNDAY SCHOOL STATISTICS 
World-wide Sunday School statistics are given by 
W. G. Landes, tatistical Secretary of the World’s 
Sunday School Association. Owing to the war estim- 
ates had to be made in some cases, based on the best 
information available. 


Summary of World’s Sunday School Statistics 
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No. America ..j155,944/1,697,520/17,065,061|]18,762,581 
Cen. America 167 606 13,061 13,667 
So. America 3,246 16,203 146,141 162,344 
West Indies 1,617 8,953 128,437 137,390 
RIT OPA oa vese.sc0es 68,189] 680,189} 7,943,440] 8,623,629 
Asia 32,854 65,704} 1,314,156] 1,379,860 
Africa .. 10,015 46,007 660,218 706,225 
Malaysia . 538 307 15,369 15,676 
Oceania .......... 14,856 71,336 423,823 495,159 
Grand Totals |287,426 2,586,825 27,709,706|30,296,531 


The totals given at the Zurich Convention in 1913 
were 29,848,041. In spite of the great loss incident to 
the war years the present figures show a decided in- 
crease except in Europe and Oceania. Notable gains 
have been made in Central and South America, Asia 
and Africa. The increase in North America, was more 
than 2,000,000. The statistics for North America were 
those gathered in 1918 and since that time there has 
been a marked increase in the membership of the Sun- 


day School. Secretaries are now requested from Siam, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Ceylon, Malaysia and Korea. Addi- 
tional workers are needed in Europe, India, China, 


Korea, and South RIOELCS 


In Westfield, Massachusetts, it was recently dis- 
covered that 2 number of children were coming to 
school visibly under the influence of ether which had 
been given to them at home saturated in sugar. They 
said that the drug was for the purpose of lessening 
their appetites and permitting them to get along with 
less need for food. The heinousness of these cases 
aroused no slight public feeling and when a few days 


later, after warnings had been given, the children ap~ 


peared again in school under the influence of ether, 
state officials took up the cases for thorough investi- 
gation.—Pittsburgh ae Bayocate 


The W. H. M. S. administered over a million dollars 
last year at an administration expense of one and one 
tenth per cent. Go to the women, thou financier; con- 
sider their ways and be wise-—Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. * * : ; ’ 

The new site selected for Peking University is an 
old imperial estate only secured because of the interest 
and co-operation of former Government officials, _who 
seemed rather eager to be identified with a distinctively 
Christian organization. The governor of Shansi re- 
duced ‘the price to the actual cost of the land, stipulat- 
ing that a tablet be erected on the grounds, that his 
aged father be given the title of honorary adviser, and 
that ten students from the province be received without 
tuition fees. It thus almost makes a Christian unl- 
versity the acknowledged head of the provincial educa- 
tional system. Chinese business man has offered 
the use of 200 acres near Peking for an agricultural 
experiment station and will pay the salaries of three 
Americans in charge. For the theological seminary it 
is hoped to secure not less than three new instructors 
for the opening of the fall term—one Chinese and two 
foreign. This will continue to be _ the outstanding 
feature of the University’s work.—Zion’s Herald. 


Reward, $500 in Gold 


For the name of one Christian who has faithfully 
paid one-tenth of his income to God and has not pros- 
pered as well or better than before on the entire 


income. 


atosealoateofeste feat oesfeafeateofeafeofeofefeafeofete 


Tenth Legion Committee 


4024 Worth St., D 6 

a Dallas Christian Church Siete aes 

is is to certify that this bank will pay in gold th 

check of Arthur A. Everts, Ohatiane he $500 ioe 
above reward. (Signed) S. J. McFARLAND, 

: Vice President Security National Bank, 
Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000. Dallas, Texas 

July, 1916. 

For six years above reward for $100 has been sent 
all over the United States and to foreign countries 
without success. It is now raised to $500.—From 
Bulletin of First M. EH, Church, Laramie, Wyoming. 


The alphabet and the church need all their letters to 
be complete. Every city pastor has or can acquire a 
list of 100 Baptists living near his church who have 
not brought in their church letters. When asked why, 
they say they can’t bear the thought of leaving the 
dear old church where they have been members so 
long. They are so loyal to one church that they are 
disloyal to every other church of the same faith and 
order, A young student whom I asked to send for his 
letter said that he had applied for it, but that his 
pastor had urged him not to take it from the home 
church. ‘“‘We hate to have you leave us,’’ said the 
pastor. I said, ‘‘I suppose. then, that if a Baptist 
moves near that pastor’s church, he urges him not to 
join, but to leave his letter where it is?’’ ‘‘N-n-no, he 
likes to have them join his church.’’ See? 

This paragraph comes from The Baptist. 
may be duplicated in other denominations. 

* 


The facts 


‘ Christian Science 

**All disease is wholly mental. What is termed dis- 
ease does not exist.’’ So says Mrs. Eddy. ‘‘Sickness 
is a growth of error springing from man’s ignorance 
of Christian Science. Sufferings are not the penalty 
for having broken a law. Any supposed information 
coming from the body is illusion of mortal mind. 
Nerves are a part of a belief that there is sensation 
in matter.’’ 

In proof of this contention Mrs. Eddy tells us that 
‘‘cold empurpled the cheeks of our ancestors but they 
never indulged in inflamed bronchial tubes because 
they were ignorant of the existence of such things as 
tubes and lungs.’’ (We wonder how she knows). But 
she gives an even more convincing argument when she 
says, ‘When the unthinking lobster loses its claw it 
grows again. If Christian Science was understood, the 
human limb would be replaced as readily as the lob- 
ster’s claw. The less mind there is manifested in mat- 
ter the better.’’ (It is true that lobster’s claw will 
grow again, but she forgot that a cat’s tail if cut off 
will not replace itself. Hvidently lobsters make better 
Christian Scientists than cats, the latter having too 
much intellect for their own good). 

Now if all of this is true, then the only hope for a 
one-legged man is to become either a lobster or a 
lunatic—From ‘‘Christian Science X-rayed,’’ by 
Reilly Copeland. * * 

A Bible sold in New York the other day for $3,700. 
It had belonged to Martha Washington, and was her 
family Bible. It was printed by the Clarendon Press, 
of Oxford, England, in 1783. Martha Washington’s 
autograph appears three Himes in the book. 

* 


Bishop Nicholai, the Serbian bishop who is touring 
this country in the interest of the famine fund for 
Serbia, is a highly educated man with the best train- 
ing of the schools. He sees Europe from the inside 
and charges that for many years continental Europe 
has been building its civilization upon foundations of 
sand. He believes that very largely the teachings of 
the ‘‘intellectuals’’ have misled the people. They 
have exalted material concepts, and have placed self- 
interest and material prosperity above spiritual at- 
tainments. The civilization of continental Europe is 
tottering, and there is nothing to save it except a re- 
birth of its ancient religious interest. One of his sen- 
tences is very striking. He says: ‘‘America may feed 
and clothe the bodies of three and a half million of 
the children of Europe, but if it does not also feed 
their souls and give back to them with material things 
a vision of Christ and Christ’s ideals, America’s noble 
charity will fail and will only help to raise up three 
and a half million new war machines.’’—Christian 


Century. 
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A net gain of 667,000 new members, an increase of 
623,000 over the gain of 1919, is the optimistic re- 
port of Dr. H. K. Carroll, who has just announced the 
statistics on church progress in the United States for 
1920. Detailed statements show that the Methodist 
group of churches lost 75,951 members in 1919, but 
in 1920 the same group gained 237,127; the Presby- 
terian group lost 46,459, in 1919, but gained 43,031 
in 1920; the Baptist group lost 11,108 in 1919, but 
gained 129,283 in 1920. The Roman Catholic Church 
showed a somewhat smaller increase in 1920 of 127,- 
597. Doubtless when immigration sets in again, it 
was pointed out, the increase will be greater. Losses 
in the number of candidates for the ministry in the 
various denominations and in the actual number of 
churches tend to temper somewhat the optimism of the 
showing as to gains in membership. Still, the report 
upon the whole will put new courage and enthusiasm 
into the hearts of Christian people and will creat a new 
respect for the church among those unidentified with 
it—Zion’s Herald. 
* * * 

New York Bible House, 5 East 48th Street, New 
York QOity, the new home of the New York Bible 
Society, has reached completion and the Society has 
now taken possession. The Society was for fifty years 
in the old Bible House, in Astor Place. The new 
building is a gift to the Society from the Estate of 
Mr. James Talcott. 

“In recognition of the active interest which Mr. 
James Talcott has always taken in the distribution of 


the Scriptures, this building is given to the New York 


Bible Society.’’ 

The New York Bible Society is the only society in 
the world, except the Scripture Mission of London, 
which distributes the Bible free of charge. It main- 
tains a worker at Ellis Island who distributes the 
Scripture to immigrants in their own tongue. Last 
year 15,225 volumes of Scripture were distributed in 
this way. For forty-six years Rev. William G. Jones 
has served the Society as missionary along the water 
front and on the vessels. During 1920 he distributed 
16,026 volumes of Scripture on 38,558 vessels of all 
kinds, from canal boats and barges to great steamers. 
The Bible has been printed and distributed by the 


Society in fifty-three languages, including Armen- 
Turkish, Croatian, Esthonian, Lettish, Icelandic, Sloy- 
enian, Syriac, Broad Scotch, many dialects of the 


American Indians, and Bulu and Zulu (African). The 
Society also publishes six different editions for the 
blind. met cte 

Mrs. F. N. Peloubet has donated a rare collection of 
religious books made by her husband, the late Dr. F. 
N. Peloubet, author of ‘‘Peloubet’s Notes,’’ to the Bos- 
ton University School of Religious Education and So- 
cial Service. The collection contains the following rare 
volumes: ‘‘The Gospel According to John in the Tamil 
Language,’’ published in 1847; ‘‘The New Testament 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ in the Tamil Language,’’ 


published in Jaffna in 1843; ‘Syriac New Testa- 
men;’’ ‘‘Biblica Hebraica,’’ published in Leipzig in 
1839; French and Italian New Testament, and ‘‘Spir- 


itual Songs,’’ published in Jaffna in 1840. © 

There are now 711 students enrolled in this School 

of Religious Education. 
ae eee ; 

In its efforts to place the Victory Medal in the 
hands of the veterans of World War, the War Depart- 
ment has invoked the aid of the clergymen of the 
country. A letter from Colonel John T. Axton, Chief 
of Chaplains, has been sent to one hundred and fifteen 
thousand pastors of all denominations, asking that they 
direct the attention of ex-soldiers and their families to 
the fact that the Victory Medal is now being distribut- 
ed and that application blanks may be secured from 
the Commanding Officer of any Army Post, camp or 
station, or from Victory Medal Officers who have 
replaced Recruiting Officers in most of the larger cities 
of the country. Col. Axton asks: 

““Will you help correct the erroneous impression that 
only those who went overseas are entitled to the Vic- 
tory Medal? Any man who was fully inducted into 
the army and served honorably is entitled to the 
medal.’’ * * 

The undersigned have an original copy of a bulletin, 
dated March 5, 1921, sent by motion picture pro- 
ducers to thousands of exhibitors and to the press, in 
which the following statement is quoted as made by 
Rev. Charles 8. Longacre in ‘‘Signs of the Times,’’ a 
Seventh Day Adventist magazine: 

‘Just now Sunday laws of the most drastic nature 
are proposed by the Lord’s Day Alliance, the National 
Reform Association, and the International Reform Bu- 
reau. If these religious organizations could have their 
way before Congress, it would not be long before the 
streams of America would flow crimson with the blood 
of martyrs, as they did in Europe during the reign of 
the Inquisition. 


“chester Guardian: 


‘“‘These organizations are favoring the confiscation 
of property, and even the extreme penalty prescribed 
for treason against the government, for all who dare to 
violate the drastic Sunday laws which they propose 
Congress shall enact for the whole nation.’’ 

Above this item in the motion picture producers’ 
bulietin is a little bracketed suggestion: 

‘Print little articles like this in your programs,’’ 
this being intended for motion picture exhibitors, 
thousands of whom, along with the press, receive the 
clip sheet. ‘ 

There can be no possible excuse for a minister in 
the District of Columbia, within ’phone distance of 
the Capitol, stating that there was a national Sunday 
law pending in Congress when there were no facts to 
justify the statement, much less for the other charges 
made, 

A national Sunday law was suggested in 1920, in 
February, by some people in Tennessee, but it was 
never introduced nor ever endorsed by any national 
reform organization. 

H. L. Bowlby, Gen. Sec. Lord’s Day Alliance of U. 
S., W. F. Crafts, Supt. International Reform Associa- 
tion, L. ©. Denise, Asst. Supt. National Reform Ass’n. 


GENERAL 


Shall the Churches Sponsor Dances? 

The question is not as absurd. as it may sound in 
some communities. Of course some communities have 
always sponsored dances. The guilds and societies of 
Roman Catholic, Lutheran and Episcopal churches, all 
of them old communions, have often given room to the 
dance. Unitarian churches have often used the dance 
as a device for socializing the young people. The 
evangelical attitude has been quite different. During 
the war the Y. M. C. A. conducted dances in France, 
the only women on the floor being those in the associa- 
tion uniform. No soldier might take a woman to her 
home after the dance. The ‘‘Y’’ now faces a demand 
that dances be permitted in the association buildings. 
Experiments are being conducted in some associations. 
The magazine, Association Men, condemns the dance 
on the ground that when it is select enough to be 
safe, it is no longer democratic. This judgment will 
bear pondering. A Christian Endeavor dance is not 
an unknown thing now. The Methodist denomination 
faces every year an insistent demand that its rule 
against prohibited amusements be amended. Perhaps 
it will be some day. Many of the evangelical bodies 
have no rule, but their protest is as well defined and 
vigorous as that of the Methodists. It is one thing to 
tolerate church members who dance. That lies in the 
field of liberty of conscience. But it is another thing 
for the church to sponsor the dance. So long as the 
popular dances are those encouraging the most in- 
timate bodily contacts, and are the occasion of grave 
anxiety to wise parents everywhere, our Protestant 
churches will probably continue to refuse to house the 
dance in their parish OU eg lee Century. 


We pass on to our own readers the question at the 
close of this paragraph, which we take from the Man- 
‘A famous English man of letters 
recently refused an invitation to lecture in America, 
replying as follows: ‘My constitution would not stand 
it. I am only a moderate drinker, and I understand 
that every one of my American hosts would compel me 
to drain the goblet continually, just to convince me 
that the country is only dry on the surface. The 
amount of liquor that is drunk in prohibition coun- 
tries has wrecked some of our most talented lecturers.’ 
Who could it have been?’’—-Christian Register. 

* xk * 


The By-Laws of the Movies 


Sir: Every person appearing on the screen in the 
guise of a ‘‘minister’’ (generic term) should wear the 
collar of a Roman Catholic priest, the hat of an Eng- 
lish (C. E.) vicar, the frock coat of a Presbyterian and 
the spats (preferably white) of no clerical person on 
God’s earth. He should carry an umbrella, indoors and 
out, and when performing the marriage service (which 
is his only function in the movies besides getting 
laughed at) he should read it out of a Bible, in which, 
of course, it never sist ie ahi Sea! York Tribune. 

* 


The efforts of ministers and clergymen to improve 
the pictures in the movie theaters of the country has 
brought them into sharp conflict with the managers in 
some cases. Rev. Milton A. Baker of Christ Episcopal 
Church, Raleigh, N. C., has been making a brave fight 
for the passage of a state censorship bill. In the 
midst of the contest, a local moving picture man threw 
slide announcements on the screen that attacked the 
character of the rector’s daughter. Churches and civic 
organizations replied to the attack, and the movie man- 
ager was compelled to run a slide in his theater apolo- 
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Big Business vs. Socialism 


The Kingdom of Heaven grew with little fi- 
nancial help in the first centuries and then there 
came a time when the power of wealth domin- 
ated the church, and there was little growth of 
the Kingdom. 

The Inter-Church Movement thought that if 
the church had all the money it could spend then 
that would bring the Kingdom in at once. 

The Federal Council of Churches and the Y. 
W. C. A. and The Employers’ Association of 
Pittsburgh have locked horns. It is claimed that 
the latter withholding support from a Y. W. C. 
A. building enterprise in Pittsburgh reduced the 
$200,000 expected to $90,000. Amounts contrib- 
uted annually to the Federal Council of Churches 
are being withheld at the suggestion of employ- 
ers’ associations. 

The Federal Council seems surprised at this, 
and intimate that it is an effort to handicap or 
prevent the teachings or sayings of Jesus Christ 
on Social Questions. This statement presup- 
poses that the Federal Council’s interpretations 
of Jesus’ teachings are infallible. If they are 
then all is well, for Christ said the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against their foundations. 

But the Employers’ Association claim to have 
some ideas as to the teachings of Christ. They 
probably read these teachings as much as the 
Federal Council officers do, but they do not be- 
gin to read books about these teachings on the 
same scale. 

The Federal Council has been attacking busi- 
ness, especially the steel trust, and are surprised 
that the latter have not progressed far enough 
in these teachings to turn the other cheek. 

At a time when stocks in large concerns were 
down the Federal Council comes out with an 
attack on stocks of concerns not paying as much 
as the Council thinks they should pay, and work- 
ing their men longer than they think they 
should. This is a pretty serious thing to do. 
Attacking bank stocks by giving out malicious 
reports is misdemeanor or felony in some states. 

If these corporations are overworking and un- 
derpaying their men then the Y. W. C. A. and 
the Federal Council should have beat them to it, 
and refused their ‘‘bloody’’ dollars, wrung by 
eruel masters from these ‘‘ wage slaves.’’ 

Why this extravagant language? The Fed- 
eral Council is to blame for it. In one of their 
bulletins they highly recommended the books of 
Upton Sinclair, and one cannot read Upton Sin- 
clair very long without acquiring a vocabulary 
along the above lines. I think that he is very 
much biased, but I like his sincerity, for he has 
sunk all he has to preach his ideas of socialism. 
There is one book of Sinclair the Federal Council 
overlooked, ‘‘The Profits of Religion.’’ He pays 
his respects to highly paid ecclesiastics. If the 
Federal Council reads only that part of Sinclair 
that suits their case or cause, it might possibly 
be that they read only a part of the teachings 
of Jesus concerning capital and labor. 

Let us see how much in earnest these $3600 
to $5000 a year men are concerning their call to 
put labor in the saddle, and pull down the capi- 
talist. If they can stand the acid test of going 
on in this work on half salary, or even less than 
that, down to the bedrock wages of some 50,000 
preachers in America, then we will begin to take 
them more seriously. 


If these Federal Council officials were com- 
pelled to live a few years on $750 a year and 
support a family of five, then the Expositor cam- 
paign for a living salary for ministers would 
go_over with some speed. Instead of justifying 
themselves by telling the steel company that 
$1465 minimum salary for unskilled workers is 
too low, and that more than eight hours is a 
crime, we would hear something like this. ‘‘ Any 
denomination paying its ministers less than 
$1000 a year, and not providing funds to make 
up deficits in this amount caused by failure of 
local churches, shall not be eligible to the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches.’’ 

Following are the letters. You can do as you 
choose, but don’t overlook the fact that The 
Expsitor has a number of applications for help 
from preachers receiving less than $750 a year. 
I do not know how far a dollar goes with the 
secretaries of the Federal Council, but when a 
$750 preacher gets through making a dollar go, 
there is no milling on its edges, and the eagle 
is seasick from turning around so many times. 


Mr. F. M. Barton 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
My dear Mr. Barton: 

The enclosed letter from Pittsburgh which has been 
sent widely over the country tells its own story. 

Some employers have been misled by it and there is 
a possibility that this financial boycott may do grievous 
temporary harm to the churches and their work. 

It has already cost the Federal Council some thous- 
ands of dollars. A number of letters which we have 
received state that the writers will not support the 
Council unless it agrees to let industrial matters en- 
tirely alone, and some would condition support on the 
abolition of the Social Service Commission. 

Our only recourse against these attacks on the co- 
operative work of the churches is that of popular 
support. 

We believe that it is the desire of the churches, and 
the duty of the Council and of its Social Service Com- 
mission, to act with wisdom and within the bounds of 
their proper functions; but we do not believe that the 
churches will consent to the theory suggested in the 
issue of Industry for July 15, 1920, when in an attack 
on one of the secretaries and with implied criticism it 
said: ‘‘In other words, he intimated that the teachings 
of Jesus Christ should be brought into the industrial 
fields and that the cardinal principles set forth in the 
Sermon on the Mount should be injected by the 
churches into industrial relations.’’ Is not that one 
of the great functions of the churches? 

Will you join the enclosed list of associate support- 
ers for as generous an amount as you can, and help us 
to get others to do so. Sincerely yours, 

WORTH M. TIPPY, 
Executive Secretary. 


April 27, 1921 


Pittsburgh, March 2, 1921 
To Secretaries of Correspondent 
Employers’ Associations. 
Dear Sir: 

For your information, desire to place before you 
the action of this Association in reference to the 
Nae Os) Avs 

On January 12th, 1921, we issued a Bulletin to our 
members drawing their attention to the industrial pro- 
gram which had been adopted by the Y. W. C. A. a 
copy of which Bulletin was sent you at the time. 

The local Y. W. C. A. had just begun a campaign 
for $200,000 when our Bulletin was issued. As a re- 
sult of the information given to our members, the Y. 
W. CG. A. raised only $90,000 of its $200,000. 

The ladies of the Y. W. were very ‘‘wrothy’’ over 
our action but we told them that we could do nothing 
unless they would repudiate the action of their National 
body and promise not to send any of the sums they 
were raising to the National Headquarters, where it 
would, of course, be used in support of the industrial 
program which had been adopted and which we be- 
lieved to be detrimental to our American institutions. 

The dangerous attitude of some of our religious and 
quasi-religious institutions is one of the most serious 
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gizing for his action. The place has become so un- 
popular that he now seeks to sell out.—Christian Cen- 


tury. Lr 


In Beaver, Pa., it was very much desired by the 
church people that some of the local confectionery and 
drug stores should close on Sunday. Instead of under- 
taking to pass an ordinance closing up the places, the 
church people went out to interview the shopkeepers. 
Each man interviewed professed to want to rest one 
day in seven. Petitions were carried, and the result 
has been that these places are now all closed by vol- 
untary agreement. Meanwhile the shopkeepers are 
more friendly to the church than before, which would 
not have been the case if legal means had been em- 
ployed to close up ee phopevbrieuer Century. 


The high charges of landlords are not a modern af- 
fair. The S. S. Chronicle of London says: 

One notes with a smile and appreciation a letter of 
Henry III to the Mayor of Cambridge in 1231, com- 
plaining of the excessive charges for lodgings made 
upon the students. ‘‘We have heard that in letting 
your lodgings you are so heavy and burdensome to the 
scholars dwelling amongst you, that unless you behave 
yourselves more measurably and modestly toward them 
in this matter of your exactions, they must leave our 
city, and, having abandoned the University, depart 
from our land, which we in no respect desire. And 
therefore we command you firmly, enjoining you to 
keep yourselves in measure . thus bearing your- 
selves in this matter, ye may be held safe.’’ The 
profiteer is no modern invention. Would that always 
‘‘poor scholars’’ and other needy folk had some noble 
Henry III to intervene with reproof and formidable 
threat. . aie 


Fighters will score heavily in 1921—but the big 
prizes of the year are destined for men who know and 
understand, 

Preparedness wins advertising and business battles. 
It is a product of experience with the addition of fore- 
thought and the absence of fearthought. 

Successful American business men are studying cur- 
rent conditions. More of them are coming to think 
their way to and through shifting situations, such as 
are presented by new problems of distribution. They 
are finding facts and facing them. 

They have discovered that by groups they grapple 
best with stubborn questions of policy and practice. 
Trade troubles seem to yield to the inspiration and 
concentration of mass thought and discussion. Im- 
pulses merge, desires fuse, and great good grows out 
of agreement on purposes and goals.—Bulletin Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs. 

OR Ok 
Not Enough Science 


He was a great big healthy chap who had never had 
an ache or a pain in all his life, and he was making 
fun of an old woman who was all crippled up with 
rheumatism because she claimed that she always ‘hurt 
worse’’ when there was going to be a change in the 
weather. He derided the idea, and declared that such 
a thing was absurd and purely imagination. Now that 
young fellow prided himself on his education and was 
a devotee of ‘‘science.’’ And on the wall within a 
few feet of where he then stood hung a glass tube con- 
taining certain chemicals which changed colors and 
positions according to the weather; and not far from 
it hung a little metal contraption with a dial face and 
a hand which moved up or down on it ‘‘according to 
the pressure of the atmosphere!’’ Yet it never en- 
tered the mind of that young scientist that the sick 
and jagged nerves of the human body might be at 
least as sensitive to the atmospheric elements as were 
that glass-enclosed fluid and that metal disk in those 
barometers! What he needed was not less science, 
but more. He needed to know about more things and 
then to have the ability to co-ordinate his knowledge. 
—Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

* * * 
The Mystic Power of Biblical Passages 


All readers who are sensitive to the music of great 
utterances have thrilled at the power of some telling 
verse from the classics, and particularly at the effect 
of some apt sentence from Holy Scripture woven into 
the texture of written or spoken words. In that won- 
derful passage in ‘‘The Tale of Two Oities’’ in which 
the euthanasia of Sydney Carton is described, half the 
magic of the narrative is imparted by the sudden and 
apparently unconscious interjection of the majestic ut- 
terance of our Lord, ‘‘I am the resurrection and the 
life.’’ A notable illustration of the same compelling 
quality of biblical phrases was given during the recent 
meeting of the Federal Council in Boston. Urgent 
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pleas had been made by Mr. Hoover in behalf of the 
starving children of Europe, and by others in refer- 
ence to those in Armenia and China, Then Dr. Speer, 
the presiding officer, without introduction or comment, 
read the great passage from the Gospel of Matthew 
giving the Saviour’s statement of the reasons for the 
heavenly welcome of the kind in heart. Never had the 
tremendous words, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these,’’ seemed so solemn and 
so pregnant to those who sat in the hush and emotion 
of that nou? —Olrisham ever’ Lt 


The Book of Books 

Did you know that what we use as a text book in 
Sunday School, church, and home, the Bible, bears the 
grandest of all titles? It is known the world over as 
the ‘‘Book of Books.’’ It is among the oldest in all 
literature, and is the freshest from the press. In price 
the poorest man may have a copy as a gift, or he may 
help to pass it on to others. It has been known as the 
‘‘Pamily Bible’’ and who ever heard of the ‘‘Family 
Shakespeare,’’ yet all honor to the bard of Avon. 
This the grandest of classics. Lincoln knew no other, 
the richest in prose, the rarest of poetry and the 
purest in its teachings. No romance can equal in in- 
terest its biographies, and no fiction point to the fancy 
what are here found as eternal verities. It sustains 
us by its doctrines and promises, comforts the mourn- 
er, pillows the head of the dying and lights departing 
pilgrims to the other country. It outlives all its 
enemies and outsells all other books on the market. 
Where you do not find the Bible, property has no 
rights, liberty no law, virtue no respect, society no 
safeguard, home no sanctity, and human life no value. 
It is made like other books, yet it is held in greatest 
reverence, enshrined in the affections, consulted in 
private, read and expounded in public, more commen- 
taries written upon it than upon all other books com- 
bined. With their hands upon its open pages, clergy- 
men are ordained to their sacred office. Kings and 
queens are crowned upon it, and Presidents inaugur- 
ated for the chair of satte. It lays the foundation for 
all jurisprudence. It is invoked in the sacred rites of 
baptism and matrimony. It is one of the first books to 
be placed in the knapsack of the soldier, is the earliest 
book commended to the child and the last book to 
touch the hand of the aged. The practical parts can 
be understood by the youth, and the philosopher can 
will all his days to its study. Life has been risked or 
lost to bring it out in hundreds of languages and dia- 
lects; banishment and exile have been endured without 
a murmur for its sake. They have suffered the lone- 
liness and darkness of the dungeon and sung the sweet 
Psalms until the flames of the stake have brought their 
crown, and angels witnessed joyfully their coronation. 

Is it not true? ‘‘The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth, but the word of our God abideth forever.’’— 
Dr. A. W. Hayes in — — Methodist. 


The Old Stone Church, First Presbyterian 

Morning 10:45, Dr. Meldrum will preach from Eccle- 
siastes 7:21-22. 

Evening 7:45, Dr. Meldrum will preach from I 
Samuel 3:6.—OCleveland Plain Dealer. 

And in a whole newspaper page of church notices 
that was the only one that gave the Bible text instead 
of the sermon topic. x x x 

Mothers and Babes versus Creeks and Post Offices 
_ Those misguided persons who denounce Congress for 
imagined extravagance should read the Congressional 
yy ach of December 17, and then apologize to that 
ody. 

On that day a bill for the protection of maternity 
and infancy was up for discussion in the Senate, a 
bill sponsored by the Children’s Bureau. Every read- 
ing person knows of the frightful extravagance and 
corruption of that body. It had the temerity to ask 
Congress for six hundred and fifty-four thousand dol- 
lars for the protection of women and babies when there 
are yet many inland creeks that have not been straight- 
ened, and thousands of villages of over five hundred 
inhabitants that have not as yet a Federal building. 
But the Senators are not always asleep. This bill 
found at least two of them very wide awake and alert 
to prevent wasteful misapplication of the public funds. 
Senator Warren of Wyoming (his state we believe has 
a fort or two for which there are no soldiers—or very 
few) | called attention to the fact that when the Chii- 
dren’s Bureau was established it was to cost not over 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year, while now it is 
asking for over half a milion, a sum that would build 
at least three post offices. 

To Senator King the case was even more alarming. : 
He saw in the bill not merely the extravagance of the 
Bureau at present, but all the frightful consequences 
which may follow if the Bureau is not curbed. Said he: 
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Free Trial To Ministers 


We will send to any minister a Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator with all sup- 
plies as illustrated above, including the ink and stencil paper and every- 


thing that you will need to produce 24 different jobs. 


Church Advertising 
20c Per Week 

The Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator 
will print form letters with the clean- 
cut appearance of neatly typed orig- 
inals. It will print illustrated folders, 
notices, circulars, invitations, menus. 
It will help to increase attendance 
at Sunday School, Church and all 
other religious services. It will se- 
cure the hearty co-operation of your 
congregation. It will help solve the 
perplexing problems of church at- 
tendance and church finance. 


Miail This 
Coupon Now 


£D 


Oro. DUPLICATOR 


is used by ministers in all parts of the coun- 
try. We will gladly send you samples of 
some of the work used by other churches. 
We will show you how you can use the 
Rotospeed in your own work. 


Mail Now 


Mail the coupon. Let us send you full details of 
our free trial offer and show you how you can test 
the Rotospeed in your own work, as if you owned 
it, without obligation or cost. Sign the coupon 
and mail now. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
565 E. Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 


FREE TRIAL 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
565 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, details of your 
free trial offer, descriptive booklet and paraclee cof 
church work printed on the Rotospeed. 


BT arr ee a pk cc ce ee eee 
Address. —$ — — — — —_ 
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“Is it contemplated that this isthe beginning of a 
policy to have the United States take over the entire 
field of biology, of birth and marriage, and the edu- 
cation of the children of the people? Is the Govern- 
ment to furnish hospitals and medical care for all the 
people? Is the Federal Government ultimately to as- 
sume control of the children of the nation and care for 
them until they reach maturity ?’’ 

So likely the appropriation will not go through. The 
mothers and babies may suffer—who cares!—but we 
will have saved our national revenues for their legitim- 
ate purpose of deepening creeks and the erection of 
post offices—Life and Labor. 

* ke * 


Propaganda’ 


In the early days of the Christian era a great per- 
secution drove the Christians out of Jerusalem. And 
the comment was made that they ‘‘went everywhere 
preaching the word.’’ In the eighteenth century John 
Wesley and George Whitefield went into the church- 
yards and fields and coalpits and preached to the peo- 
ple. And the Methodist converts sang the gospel to 
their neighbors. 

‘‘But,’? says a British writer in the Watchman- 
Examiner, ‘‘in these times we have lost the propa- 
gandist spirit-and have fallen upon languorous days. 


‘Tt ig this.loss of the propagandist spirit which one 
feels is the main symptom of our lost apostolicity. 
Evangelical religion, it is understood, must go to the 
people or perish: We have been taught to believe that 
when it loses its passion for the people—which is 
somewhat different from a fretful solicitude for a 
_ larger attendance at church—it ceases to be itself. 
“The great days of the Free Churches have not been the 
days when they have devised ingenious allurements to 
bribe the masses into half-empty sanctuaries, but when 
they have gone out to the fields and market-places and 
village -greens. and» taken the gospel to the people. 
There was a time when we held the field. To-day we 
have retired into Gothic retreats and left the field to 
Socidlists\ and Syhdiéalists, Spiritists and quacks, and 
to ill-equipped and irresponsible sectaries.’’ 

Lloyd George said recently: 

‘“‘How often have we crossed a common or a park 
on a Sunday afternoon, or watched at a street corner, 
and seen little groups of fifty, 100, or sometimes 300 
or 400,.and.a, Socialist speaker expounding his doc- 
trines—and thought nothing of it? ... It was the pile- 
driving in the mud... .: Now you see the pillars above 
the flood, and the thing is going up and up. It is the 
result. of twenty years continuous work and of thous- 


ands of meetings every Sunday. There is no other 
party that does that.’’ 
‘In this sphere the Socialists have beaten the 


churches at their own work, and the result is every- 
where apparent. 
*x* *« * 


The Ministry 


If anyone is inclined to inquire, Why does not every 
able-bodied man leave the ministry, the answer is an- 
other question, Why do thousands of young men still 
choose the service at the altar? The ministry is one 
of those professions which furnishes opportunity of 
community leadership. Some ministers are not com- 
munity figures because they are not big enough, but 
the man of honest scholarship and earnest life is sure 
to be heard. The newspaper considers his remarks 
upon a public question ‘‘news.’’ The clubs and 
lodges open their doors to him, In time of emergency 
the community turns to the minister if the issue is a 
moral one. The ministry is one of those professions 
which has room in it for an intellectual life. There is 
little room for books in the life of the average business 
man. The successful physician can do little more than 
keep up with professional journals. But the minister 
is allowed to make a place for. the companionship of 
great books and world-moving journals. The ministry 
also. means friendships, the tenderest that any man 
forms.’ Through the years this wealth accumulates 
,until the aged man of God goes down to his grave 
wept by thousands. He stands beside the -souls of 
men at the greatest moments of their lives,—in sick- 
ness, at marriage, at the time of the dedication of 
little children and at the time when the soul finds the 
Saviour. People never forget the man who has given 
them new treasures of faith. of idealism,:and of char- 
acter. In so far as'an age appreciates rewards like 
these, there are young men voluntéering for the min- 
istry. In this time of lucre, speed-mania, and ma- 
terialism, the spiritual goods of life may be held some- 
what cheaper by some. But in the long run ‘the gospel 
ministry will not lose its appeal, unless’ indeed. the 
church loses its religion.—The Christian Century,| 


John Burroughs 


John Burroughs was deeply religious and the rev 
tion of his working faith, in his latest book, Accept 
the Universe, is interesting, illuminating and _ chi) 
lenging, He insists on a belief in God as the fune 
mental of all thinking, but his God is not the Christi 
idea of God. He is frankly a pantheist and wi 
Emerson he believes that pantheism magnifies God a 
makes God ‘‘the one only and ultimate fact that 
the universe and from ‘which we can no more © 
estranged than we can be estranged from the wu 
verse.’’ | 

He protests strongly against a personal God mai 
in the image of man, and says that the moment 1 
seek to interpret the Eternal in our own psycholo 
we get into trouble. He insists that the love of t 
Eternal for mankind is not a parental love; ‘‘it is m 
like the love of a general for his army; he is to le 
that army through hardships, through struggle 
through sufferings and through death, but he is le 
ing to victory.’’ : 

His religion moves us to fight vice, crime, war, i 
temperance, for self-preservation and in brotherly lo) 
and not in obedience to God’s command. He admi 
that Christianity is a workable hypothesis. He admi 
that our civilization would suffer if the fruits + 
Christianity in the fields of education, © socid 
betterment, sanitation and amelioration of the mass¢ 
were to cease. But he contends that Christianity 
philosophy is puerile and is founded upon the myth ¢ 
the fall of Adam. ‘‘Destroy this myth and you hay 
cut the tap-root of Christianity,’’ he says. 

No! The tap-root of Christianity is not Adam’s f 
but Jesus. The more we read Mr. Burrough’s cov, 
fession of faith according to nature the more we fee 
the need of a religion of revelation of God in Chris 
He admits that his is a hard, chilling gospel, ‘‘li 
going naked into the storms.’’ Nature does not in 
terpret God in the terms of love. His religion fail 
to furnish an adequate dynamic. He has reared man) 
an altar to the unknown God. He has raised som 
questions which will help us to think straighter and t' 
correct some of our traditional belief, but he has no 
propounded a religion that will take the place o 
Christianity in the hearts and lives of men.—The Con 
gregationalist. wh 

* * 
Shrewdness of the Saints 


In order to be all things to all men that it maz 
thereby save some, the church, like its great apostle 
must belong to its own age. Men are stable in nothings 
but their imperfection, and the church must be abl 
to get along with ordinary humanity. It need not be 
of the world, but it is in the world—a world of aver 
age men and women—face to face with new supersti 
tions which must be tenderly dealt with, new en 
thusiasms which should not be outraged, and ney 
idols which need not be profaned. In short, moderr 
wisdom should be able to meet modern folly and over 
come it. Some think it heroic and wise to lift up the 
banner of the ideal and refuse to admit anything les: 
than the best; but it is far wiser to take things as they 
are and try, with many compromises, to make then 
better. Nor can any one deny that the church o: 
today does strain at gnats while swallowing hug 
camels of social injustice. 


Not so her great leaders of the past. When one 
reads the ‘‘Journal of John Wesley,’’ so rich in prac 
tical wisdom—rules of health, maxims of economy 
scrupulous care in the use of time, generalship in th 
management of men—one feels that the evangelist 
were he now alive, could direct the fortunes of a grea 
business enterprise with ease. He had in rare degre 
the three qualities which Emerson said attract th 
reverence of mankind—disinterestedness, practica 
power, and courage. Though he belonged to his age 
and partook of its weakness in more than one way, he 
was a master of the religious uses of worldly wisdom 
even as he was a man of light and fame. It is not to 
much to *say that Wesley saved England from a revo 
lution like that which shook France. Macaulay credit 
him with a genius for statesmanship not inferior t 


_ that of Richelieu, and this genius he used in behalf o 


the kingdom of heaven. 


If worldly wisdom means a skillful and conciliator: 
art of selfishly gaining from the world what it wants 
St. Paul had none of it. But he was master of : 
skillful and conciliatory art none the less, though h 
used it to win men to the Master. Like all other mei 
of supreme greatness. he was full of that commo: 
sense without. which the force of religious genius tend 
to evaporate. He was forever on guard lest the fervo 
of his converts should ruin their cause, in disregard o 
prudence or foresight. He constantly urged the keep 
ing ef’peace within the church:at all hazard, and jsurel: 
we may profit by his éxample.—The Christian’ Century 
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(Continued from page 904) 
THE GRAVITY TROLLEY 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


I journeyed unto a distant State, even to Cali- 
fornia, and I rode upon a Trolley that ran Six 
Miles back from the Railway Station into the 
hills. And I observed that all the way as we 
Ascended, the Motorman consumed Electric Cur- 
rent, but when we Descended, then did he shut 
off the Juice, and controlled our speed by means 
of the Brake, with an Emergency Brake at 
hand, and I spake unto certain of those with 
whom I rode, of the Trolley, and of how the 
Road-bed was all Up-Hill one way, and all 
Down-Hill the other way; and how they used 
two different kinds of Power, even Electricity 
and Gravitation, and each of them in one direc- 
tion only. 

And one of them spake unto me, saying, Thus 
it was intended when this Road was Surveyed, 
and before they had Electric Power; for in that 
day did they haul the cars Up-Hill with Mules; 
and there was a Platform upon the Rear of the 
Car, and the Mules Ascended the Platform and 
rode down. And they told me how the Mules 
soon learned the trick, so that as soon as they 
were unhitched they hastened to the rear and 


climbed up. ; 
And others told me many things about those 


Mules; and a certain Woman procured for me a 
Picture of the Car with the Passengers riding 
Inside and the Mules riding Outside, and the 
Mules enjoying it as much as the Passengers. 
And it pleased me much. 


Now it came to pass in time that the Electric 
Current Emancipated the Mules, and. the Owners 
of the Trolley sold the Mules. And farmers 
bought them at a good price, for the Mules were 
fat and strong. But it was a Bad Buy for the 
farmers. 


For these Mules would pull the Plow Up-Hill to 
the end of the Furrow, and then turn around 
and seek to climb up on the rear end of the 
Plow in order that they might ride down! And 
when they found no Platform, then they were 
Troubled in their Mind and much Bewildered. 
Neither was it Possible ever to teach them to 
pull any load Down-Hill. 


Now I have known many people with whom 
this System worketh the other way, and who are 
very willing to be hitched up to a job that run- 
neth down hill by Gravity or the labor of others, 
but who insist upon riding or being Unhitched 
when the Trolley hitteth the up-grade. For the 
work of the Lord hath its Up-Hill and its Down- 
Hill aspects, and if there. be any Platforms pro- 
vided for those who would ride, thou shalt find 
them already occupied by kindred souls who 
have already beaten them to it. 
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Clergymen need’ a new vyocabulary as badly as 
scientists. Too frequently, sermons are preached in a 
language that is about as far from the vocabulary of 
the pew-holder as Greek would be. We are likely to 
forget that the men who wrote the Old and the New 
Testament were speaking and writing the language of 
their time. They used the thought-forms and language- 
forms of their day and generation. Isaiah and Paul 
would use an entirely different vocabulary today. And 
yet clergyman after clergyman persists in talking to 
the men and women of 1921 in the thought-forms and 
language-forms used’ by Isaiah and Paul. All meaning, 
in the sense of meaning something to the hearer, has 
gone out of most of the traditional phrases ‘of the 
church. J do not mean that prayer can be couched in 
the language of the counting-room, but the blight of 
dead phrases rests even upon the prayers of the church. 
If tomorrow every clergyman in America should drop 
every traditional phrase that he would not coin natur- 
ally in an attempt to speak to men and women here 
and now, and would speak naturally and simply, I be- 
lieve that America would be swept by a genuine ‘‘re- 
vival’’ of Christianity—The Century Magazine. 


* * * 


The Modern Pharisee’s Prayer 
Howard W. King in The Christian Century 


God, I thank Thee that I am not as other Christians 
—‘‘Interchurchers,’’ ‘‘Federators,’’ ‘‘denomination- 
alists,’’ ‘‘sectarians,’’ or even as some of the wayward 
brethren of my communion. I feast every day on the 
good things Thou givest me to enjoy. I give tithes of 
all I get—excepting only love and tolerance. 


Give me the grace to walk humbly with Thee, for I 
find it difficult not to be lifted up with pride because 
of Thy revelations to me. I know all that is to be 
known about Thy book, about Thy will, about Thy 
church. Thou Thyself art, no doubt, a bit proud of 
me, for I am wise and good and perfectly orthodox. 
Nor does my early training, my reading, my environ- 
ment, nor any other of the molding influences that pro- 
duce in other men a certain mental bias, prevent me 
from knowing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 


Moreover I do not belong to any denomination, for 
I have chosen to be named according to Thy teaching. 
Grant that I may not mingle with the denominations in 
any form of co-operative work nor touch elbows with 
them in any way whatsoever. lest I become polluted by 
them, sanction their unholy ways and seem to condone 
sectarianism. Help me to teach these poor, ignorant, 
deluded folk the way of the Lord more perfectly. But 
enable me to do it at a distance, so that I shall not 
be contaminated by their false doctrines and unscrip- 
tural practices. 


God, I thank Thee that I know exactly how Thou 
art working to bring about the unity of Christ’s fol- 
lowers. Grant that all others may see as I see and 
come my way which is Thy way, and then there will 
be union. Help me to proclaim Christian unity with 
all the fervor of a zealot, but let me be exceeding par- 
ticular how I practice it, even in the forms that ap- 
proach to it, lest I overstep the bounds of conven- 
tionality. Amen. 


” 


* * 


A Lawyer’s Rules for Bible Study 


How shall I study Holy Scripture? What rules 
shall I follow? 

Follow the same rules that wise jurists have laid 
down for the study and interpretation of constitutions 
and statutes. 

(1) Follow the rule of construction which the law 
itself prescribes. 

(2) Interpret according to the circumstances under 
which the books were written and the character of the 
people to whom they were addressed. 

(3) The whole of a written instrument, whether a 
constitution, an agreement, or a book, should be con- 
sidered when a question arises as to the meaning of 
a particular part. 

(4) When a series of enactments is under consid- 
eration they should be construed together. 

A reasonable interpretation is to be given to 
words which if taken literally would contravene the 
purpose of the statute—Everett P. Wheeler. 

eee Se 


The greatest need of the average man and woman is 
mot a profounder grasp or better appreciation of in- 
dividual verses and texts, but a comprehensive grasp 
of the Book as a whole, a bird’s eye view of the his- 
torical sweep and meaning of the canon as a whole.— 


D. Webster Wylie. 
* 


I enter a most earnest plea that in our hurried and 
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rather bustling life of today we do not lose the ho’ 
that our forefathers had on the Bible.—Roosevelt. | 
* * * | 


I am with the invisible molecular forces that wor 
from individual to individual, stealing in through th 
crannies of the world like so many soft rootlets or lik 


unsuccessful way, 
comes after they are long dead, and puts them on t 


top.—William James. 
*x OO 


. £ 


who are masters of the mind. 
has its rights, and it would be a serious challenge 
the truth of any religion if men of learning unanii 
mously refused it credence. 

Some people have the idea that learning has turne 
its back upon Christianity; that scholar and skepti 


has had a great army of successors, and that the mas 
ters of the mind bow in humble allegiance and faith 
at the feet of Christ. | 

Justin Martyr before he became a Christian was ¢é 
philosopher. Then one day he met a venerable ané 
kindly old man who bade him turn to God in Christ’ 
and in allegiance to Christ the mind and heart o# 
Justin found rest. And like Justin, Christ has cas# 
His spell over many a master mind: over great poets: 
from Dante and Milton to Tennyson and Browning; 
over great and massive thinkers, like Aquinas an 
Bacon and Locke and Butler; over great scientists; 
like Newton and Kepler and Faraday and Kelvin; over 
great leaders of men, like Cromwell and Gladstone. S 
do not allow yourselves to be bullied out of your faitht 
by any assertion that learning has turned its back om 
Christ. The greater minds of all the centuries have 
delighted to do homage to him, and have found his; 
service satisfaction fests a D. Jones. 


Christian Union—the Baptist View 


Our people believe heartily in co-operation between 
denominations for social and religious service, but do 
not believe that such co-operation is dependent upon 
any organic union of churches. Furthermore, they 
protest against exalting the question of organic union 
as antecedent to such co-operation. Our people stand 
here, insistent and devoted. They believe that the 
unity longed for, and for which our Lord prayed—that 
happy consummation of the kingdom of believers—will 
be fully realized when we come to the unity of the 
Spirit, in the Spirit, in the bond of peace. We declare 
that we are neither tolerant nor intolerant. Our lan- 
guage expressing our spirit is of another order: utter, 
complete freedom, liberty! To put it all in a sen- 
tence: Our people feel that the meeting place for the 
unity of all believers is in spiritual functions and not 
in formal declarations of organic union.—The Baptist. 
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A Select List of Books of Value to Ministers 
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How To Pray, by Charles Lewis Slattery, D. D., 130 
pp. Macmillan, New York. companion volume to 
the author’s ‘‘Why Men Pray.’’ He finds both the 
guiding spirit and the norm of all true prayer in the 
Lord’s Prayer, with its three petitions regarding God 
and its three regarding man. Spiritual insight and de- 
votional guidance mark this little book. 


The Social Message of the Book of Revelation, by 
Raymond Calkins, 109 pp. The Woman’s Press, New 
York. A popular, yet scholarly, interpretation and ex- 
position of the Book of Revelation,—a book largely neg- 
lected, we fear, by Ohristian believers. Dr. Calkins 
here shows us its immense practical value, as ‘‘an ir- 
resistible summons to heroic living,’’ with ‘‘matchless 
appeals to endurance,’’ and assurance ‘‘that evil is 
marked for overthrow in the end,’’ as giving us ‘‘a 
new and wonderful picture of Christ,’’ and revealing 
that ‘‘history is in the mind of God and in the hand 
of Christ.’’ Dr. Calkins makes us see that Revelation 
is a living book for every age, with an especially heart- 
ening message for our own troubled time. 

The Common Creed of Christians, by William P. 
Merrill, D. D. 160 pp. Revell, New York. A prac- 
tical, fervent and eloquent unfolding of the Apostles’ 
Creed, whose teachings are basic to Christian life and 
thought. Dr. Merrill does not spend any time in theo- 
logical or historical discussion of this great creed, but 
presses home, with urgency and power, its value for 
Christian experience and service. A good book for 
guidance in giving a course of sermons on the Creed. 


The Glory of Going On, by E. L. House, D. D. 256 
pp. Revell, New York. Dr. House is well known as 
not only an able preacher, but as a brilliant lecturer. 
He has put into this new book some of his finest plat- 
form addresses. They sound the note of encourage- 
ment and advance; the Church’s business, as well as 
its glory, is that ‘of going on.’’ Dr. House has read 
widely, and has brought from many and varied realms 
of knowledge rich illustrations of the constant working 
of the great spiritual forces of life. He has a vital 
and heartening message for the present difficult time. 
Preachers who would learn the art of effective popular 
address—and it is worth learning—should study this 
book, 

Bible Types of Modern Men, by W. Mackintosh Mac- 
kay of Glasgow, Scotland. 324 pp. Doran, New York. 
The author is a distinguished Scottish preacher, who 
has a special gift of preaching to young people. This 
series of character studies is sketched with insight and 
a sure touch. In them, modern men may see, each for 
himself, his own portrait umnerringly drawn. Mr. 
Mackay is pointed and personal, and knows how_to 
touch the hidden springs of the better man within. His 
telling illustrations, taken from literature and life, 
really illustrate and drive the truth home. Read 
Mackay; he will teach you the art of worth-while 
preaching to young people. 

Jesus of Nazareth: Who Was He?, by J. Godfrey 
Raupert. 91 pp. Marshall Jones Co., Boston. A re- 
markably interesting little book, seeking to prove that 
the verdict of history and experience must be that 
Jesus of Nazareth is the Incarnate Son of God, and 
that there can be no other rational explanation of His 
constant and continuing shaping of the moral order of 
the world. The author argues his case powerfully and 
convincingly. A good book to put into the hands of 
thoughtful young people, troubled with doubts; it will 
strengthen their faith. 

Jesus in the Experience of Men, by T. R. Glover. 
262 pp. Association Press, New York. This book, by 
the author of ‘‘The Jesus of History,’’ will be wel- 
comed by a host of students of the teaching of Jesus. 
It sustains the author’s reputation for scholarship, 
freshness of interpretation, and profound spirituality. 
He treats his subject from the standpoint of fact and 
history, pointing out the new and transforming re- 
ligious ideas of Jesus in His own and subsequent gen- 
erations. “The intimate knowledge of Jesus,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is an emancipating force, and the effect of con- 
sorting with him is to enlarge the whole nature— 
sympathy, intelligence, every faculty.’’ And again, 
“The great thing that Jesus has done, the center of 
all, has been to enlarge man’s capacity for God. 
Read this book; it is profound, yet simple; it inter- 
prets Christ from a new angle; it will vitalize your 


reaching. 3 
Zi Christ in the Poetry of To-Day, compiled by Martha 
Foote Crow. 223 pp. Revised edition containing 


“‘Christ and the World War.’’ The Woman’s Press, 
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New York. An anthology from American poets, quite 
remarkable in several particulars, for it shows the 
richness and variety of American poetical talent, the 
increasing appeal of Christ to poets in recent years,— 
these selections are from poems appearing during the 
last dozen years,—and their serious study of Christ’s 
life, for almost every phase of it is covered by the 
selections. Markham, Gilder, Joyce Kilmer, Henry 
Van Dyke, Scollard, Bates, as well as other names not 
so well known, appear. The compiler has shown fine 
judgment and taste in the selections. 


The Untried Door, by Richard Roberts. 174 pp. 
The Woman’s Press, New York. An arresting and 
challenging book. The author notes the turning to 
Christ for leadership on the part of all sorts of people 
who realize the failures of modern civilization; and he 
asks here, What is the mind of Christ? and How may 
we apply our knowledge of it to the redemption of 
modern life? The author gives us a fresh and inde- 
pendent study of the teaching of Jesus; and sums up 
its effect thus: ‘‘(1) It turns upon matter with a vision 
of beauty and transfigures it into a vehicle for that 
beauty; (2) 1t gives to the mind the key of truth; 
(3) It turns upon men with love and by loving them 
redeems them.’’ Here is a man who speaks his own 
message; it is needed, vital, and urgent. 


Guiding Girls to Christian Womanhood, by A. H. Mc- 
Kinney, Ph. D. 215 pp. Revell, New York. Full of 
wise counsel. A much-needed and valuable work, given 
first as lectures in Columbia (S. C.) Seminary. Some 
of the chapter headings are, Through Adolescence, 
Through Giggle Hollow, The Boy-Crazy Period, The 
Period of Criticism and Doubt, Through the Perils of 
Atavism, and Through Love. Dr. McKinney brings to 
his task expert knowledge of psychology, practical ex- 
perience in Sunday school work. This book will be 
welcomed by teachers, parents and others responsible 
for the training of girls and young women into noble 
womanhood. 


Dreams and Voices. Songs of Mother, Father and 
Child. From the Writings of American and English 
Poets of To-Day. Compiled by Grace Hyde Trine. 110 
pp. About 80 poems. The Womans Press, New York. 
An anthology of recent poems, descriptive of mother 
and father-love, that will go straight to the heart of 
every lover of home. Discriminating judgment has 
been shown in the selections. There are poems from 
Edwin Markham, Henry Van Dyke, Walter De La 
Mare, Katharine Lee Bates, Untermyer, and other less 


noted but sweet singers of home and mother. One of 
the finest poems is Zona Gale’s ‘To My Mother.’’ The 
publishers have given the book a beautiful dress. It is 


just the sort of book to give to ‘‘Mother’’ on Mother’s 
Day-——or on any other day. 


Heavens and Earth, by Stephen Vincent Benet. 
pp. Holt, New York. This new volume of poems will 
add to the reputation of this young author. He is at 
his best as an interpreter of the life of the great cities 
of his own time. His keen sympathy, vivid imagina- 
tion, originality and beauty of expression will carry 
him far on the road to further distinction. 


The Pulpit and American Life, by Arthur S. Hoyt, 
Professor in Auburn Theological Seminary. 286 pp. 
Macmillan, New York. That the American minister is 
not caught in a backwater, but is out in the ‘‘main 
currents’’ of life, and is, in fact, directing his course, 
is the theme of this timely book. It will hearten the 
minister, and give him a new sense of his obligations 
and opportunities to mold the life of his time to the 
demands of the Kingdom of God. Dr. Hoyt gives us 
life-like pictures of great pulpit leaders such as Jona- 
than Edwards, Lyman Beecher, William Ellery Ohan- 
ning, Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher, Phillips 
Brooks, and others of less note, who powerfully in- 
fluenced the life of their day, both in church and state. 
Dr. Hoyt believes that the leadership of the pulpit is 
still needed in public life, and that the man qualified 
by nature, education, and character to preach, had 
never a greater opportunity than now. A heartening 
and stirring book. 

Pictures in Religious Education, by Frederica Beard, 
157 pp. Illustrated. Doran, New York. Covers the 
whole question of the proper use of pictures in re- 
ligious education, telling one where to obtain pictures, 
how to use them to promote worship, what pictures 
illustrate the life of Christ; and giving stories that can 
be illustrated by pictures. A compact, usable, authori- 
tative handbook on the subject,—just what many 
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teachers are looking for. One of the fine chapters is 
on The Hunger for the Beautiful. 


Great Artists and Their Works, by Great Authors. 
Compiled by Alfred Mansfield Brooks. 267 pp. Mar- 
shall Jones Company, Boston. It was a happy inspira- 
tion to gather into one volume of moderate compass, as 
is done here, the competent and reasoned judgment of 
great writers upon the works of great artists. The 
finest examples of architecture, painting, and sculpture 
are described in non-technical language by masters of 
the art of writing, such as Ruskin, Hawthorne, Pater, 
Rodin, Gibbon, Symonds, Hazlitt, Morris, Thackeray, 
and others. The result cannot fail to heighten the 
reader’s appreciation of imperishable works of art. 

The Grail of Life, by John Haynes Holmes and 
Lilian Brown-Olf. 300 pp. Dodd, Mead, New York. 
An anthology of heroic death and immortal life, select- 
ed with rare literary judgment and with a fine sense of 
value for faith and courage, of the passages quoted. 
The compilers have laid both ancient and modern 
literature under tribute, and have brought us rich 
stores from poets, philosophers, scientists, and theo- 
logians, on the place of death, and the glory and 
deathlessness of the spirit. 

Christian Unity: Its Principles and Possibilities, by 
Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook. 386 
pp. Association Press, New York. A noteworthy and 
authoritative contribution to the study of the pressing 
question of Christian unity. The historical background 
of denominationalism is given, and the guiding prin- 
ciples towards reunion fairly and strongly presented. 
A survey of progress towards unity, under various pro- 
posals and also of examples actually in operation, is 
also presented. The names of the editorial committee, 
Dr. Speer, Dr. William Adams Brown and Rev. Samuel 
Cavert,—are a guarantee of the thoroughness, balance, 
and fine Christian spirit of this report. 


The Psychology of Thought and Feeling, by Charles 
Platt, Ph. D., M. D. 290 pp. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. A knowledge of psychology is of very great im- 
portance to everyone, but especially to- preachers, who 
must know the science, if they are to be efficient 
preachers and pastors. Dr. Platt here discusses, in 
simple, non-technical language, but with the authority 
of expert knowledge, the emotions, habit, thought, 
memory, the sub-conscious mind with its influence on 
our conscious lives; the abnormal mind, especially as 
it manifests itself in the delinquent and the criminal; 
the sex instinct; and brings the whole discussion to 
bear upon education for normal living, both individual 
ane social. A practical book, of great interest and 
value. 


Pastoral Theology and the Modern World, by Rey. 
©. F. Rogers, M. A. 176 pp. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York. This book, written from 
the English Church point of view, has a refreshingly 
wide outlook on the duties of the pastor, absent from 
the older works on the subject. In addition to the 
usual matters discussed, the relation of the pastor to 
industrialism, religious education, theology and art, 
and social problems generally, are treated. Packed full 
of sound and stimulating counsel. 


Tutors Unto Christ, Introduction to the Study of 
Religions, by A. E. Garvie, D. D. 242 pp. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York. Grow- 
ing out of the author’s experience in lecturing to stu- 
dents preparing for the mission field, this book illus- 
trates the changed attitude towards the non-Christian 
faiths and towards the study of religion itself. These 
non-Christian faiths are considered as ‘‘tutors unto 
Christ;’’ in Him alone are found the satisfaction of 
irrepressible and age-long yearnings for God. Dr. 
Garvie’s scholarly and illuminating discussion treats 
religion from the psychological, psychical, philosophi- 
cal, and historical point of view; and in a chapter on 
Christianity and other faiths he shows that the revela- 
tion of Jesus is the authoritative and supreme disclo- 
sure of tie love and purposes of God to men. 


The Mind of Primitive Man, by Franz Boas. 294 
pp. Macmillan, New York. A most interesting and 
suggestive discussion of the mental and cultural de- 
velopment of primitive man, contrasted with that of 
more highly developed races, by a recognized expert in 
the field of anthropology. The significance of heredity 
and environment is taken into account, and the causes 
of racial inferiority considered. The book closes with 
an application of its conclusions to race problems in 
the United States. If you wish light on the mind of 
primitive man, as well as on the survival of primitive 
traits in modern civilization. Read this book. 


Little History of the Great War, by H. Vast. 262 
-pp., with numerous maps from the French and other 
sources. Holt, New York. The author is one of the 
examiners for admission to the French West Point, 
This is the book for the reader who wishes to get a 


clear and comprehensive view, in a short time, of the 
causes, events and issues of the Great War. The 
author writes with characteristic French clearness and 
vividness, and brings before us not only the great 
happenings, but also the great personalities, of the 
world-war. Even those who own extended histories of 
the Great War will find it worth while to possess them- 
selves of this splendid summary of the world-shaking 
events of those four terrible years. 

Abraham Lincoln, by Lord Charnwood. 482 pp. 
Third edition, 11th Printing. Holt, New York. This 
volume. in the Makers of the Nineteenth Century 
series, by an Englishman, must be regarded as one of 
the best biographies of Lincoln, and one of the most 
authoritative discussions of the great historical de- 
velopments of Lincoln’s time. It is a reverent tribute | 
to one of the world’s great statesmen; and gives pe- 
culiar satisfaction to his fellow-countrymen that his 
real greatness is receiving Old World recognition. No 
serious student of Lincoln can afford to miss reading 
this volume. 


BOOKS FOR MINISTERS 
E. A. King 


‘‘Human Behavior’’ by S. S. Colvin and W. C. Bag- 
ley (Macmillan, N. Y.), is a wonderfully interesting 
book on practical psychology for teachers and that 
surely includes ministers. It is written in an easy 
style and carries a wealth of illustrative material. 

“The Book of Job,’’ by Morris Jastrow, Jr. (Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa., $4.00). This is one of 
the most interesting volumes we have read in a long 
time. . Dr. Jastrow has retranslated Job, and in his 
notes says the study of this book has been a life work. 
Indeed the present volume shows the results of years 
of study and research. Whoever secures this volume 
will have rich reward. 

‘“‘The Bride of Mission San Jose,’’ by John Augus- 
tine Cull (The Abingdon Press, N. Y.). Here is a story 
written by a minister who knows the early history of 
California and the place of Mission San Jose and 
Monterey in that period. He has an easy style that 
grips the reader and carries him along. One lives 
over again those fateful years when California was bal- 
ancing between Spanish and United States control. It 
throws considerable light upon the life of the people 
under Spanish influence and the missions. 


‘“‘The Orient in Bible Times,’’ by Elihu Grant (J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa.). The Bible 
student will find 330 pages of interesting material for 
sermons and class teaching. There are 26 illustrations. 


‘“‘“Greatest Thoughts About God,’’ gleaned by J. @G. 
Lawson (Geo. H. Doran, N. Y.). Here one will find 
3800 pages of quotations about God taken from many 
sources. Good material for quoting. 


“A Ladder of Meditation and Devotion,’’ 
Henderson (Maemillan, N. Y¥.) 


“Edith Cavell Edition,’’ ‘‘Imitation of Christ,’’ 
(A. Kempis) (Oxford University Press, N. Y.). We 
think the former of these little books has a wise word 
about meditation in the introduction, and the latter is 
made sacred by the powerful personal narrative by 
Bishop Ryle. 

“*\ New Mind for the New 
Churchill King (Revell Co., N. Y.). The Cole lectures 
at Vanderbilt University. Six vigorous lectures that 
ought to be read by every minister. 


‘‘Accepting the Universe,’’ by John Burroughs 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston). Here are 327 pages 
of fresh thought from a naturalist’s brain 83 years in 
experience. Delightful reading and encouraging to 
honest seekers after truth. 


All There But the Pop 


Mother was out, and Sister Sue was getting 
on her best blouse, so six-year-old Bobby had to 
entertain Sue’s young man. As is the way with 
his kind, he began to ply the unfortunate caller 
with questions. 

‘‘Mr, Brown,’’ he began, ‘‘what is a popin- 
jay??? 

‘‘Whey—er—a popinjay is a—eh—vyain bird.’’ 

““Are you a bird, Mr. Brown??? 

‘“No, of course not.’? 

‘‘Well, that’s funny. Mother said you were 
a popinjay and father said there was no doubt 
about your being a jay, and Sue said there 
didn’t seem to be much chance of your popin’, 
and now you say you aren’t a bird at all.’’ 


Byecks 


Age,’’ by Henry 
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| Free Book—on “Church Cushions” 


Anyone interested should send for this 100-page book —illus- 


trates cushions for pews, altars, chancels, kneeling cushions, . 


hassocks, etc. 


We make new cushions to order, and renovate 
old ones, cheaper and quicker than you imagine. Write us for 
samples and quotations. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 114 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Bedding of Montreal, Ltd., Montreal 


()sTERMOOR 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


Offers unsurpassed facilities to advanced students for the 
prosecution of Studies in Mathematics, Language, Litera- 
ture, History, Philosophy, etc., etc. Ministers, teachers or 
others who may be interested in literary or scientific work 
are invited to write for Announcement outlining courses 
for HOME STUDY, leading to degrees. The constant 
aim of the institution is the development of the intellectual 


INCORPORATED 


SEPT. 23. 1896 


Chat such patron may go forth more tuily equipped for 
his or her life work. With this object in view special 
Courses are carefully planned for the purpose of supplying 
the particular instruction that will prove of greatest ad- 
vantage to the student in whatever profession he may be 
engaged. Our students are found in every state and in 
many foreign countries. Distance no obstacle; earnest 
application is all that is necessary to insure success. Strong- 


and moral forces inherent in every individual to the end ly endorsed by leading clergymen and educators. Address 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, (Dept. E) INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


For CHILDREN’S DAY 


THE 
VACATION RELIGIOUS 
DAY SCHOOL 


Teacher’s Manual of 
Principles and Programs 


By 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
HAZEL STRAIGHT STAFFORD 


We have two new programs entitled: 


“June Time Beauty;’’ ‘‘The Children’s Hour’’ 
Appropriate music, recitations, dialogs and exercises, 
7c each—75c doz., $6.00 a hundred, prepaid. 


We have Children’s Day Recitations in book form— 
over 100 selections, 15¢ each. 


Ask for list of RAINBOW SACRED RECORDS 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
814 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 


A MILE OF 


THE ABINGDON PRESS : 


Collecting a mile of pennies is a novel and suc- 
cessful way of increasing a church fund, Our 
device for holding one foot of pennies (16) tells 
its own story. Write for samples and prices. 


THE HARRISON COMPANY, Union City, Ind. 


RELIGIOUS SLIDES 


Large assortment of accurately arranged 
sets for rent and sale at moderate rates. 


Catalogue free. Slides made to order from 
your pictures and negatives. 


i le 
Bere eens, all meee. ai Saat Sioa 500,000 satisfied users testify that the 
terms of payment to churches. DEAF? ACOUSTICON makes them hear clearly. 
1 We offer you a ten days free trial with- 
out deposit or expense. Write today for your free 


DeVry motion picture projectors, 
trial and convince yourself. Address, 


DEVEREAUX VIEW COMPANY 


Successors to W. L. Isaacs Co. 


64% Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP., 


1432 Candler Bldg., N. Y. City 
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